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THE VEIL OF BEAUTY 
SOME ASPECTS OF VERSE AND PROSE IN 
SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE 


I 


FOR A MAN to speak verse—not on the stage, that is, but in real life— 
may be unusual; yet it cannot be said to be unnatural. To speak in 
verse is to speak rhythmically, and there are diverse occasions in life 
that may induce a man to accommodate the rhythm of his speech 
to the rhythm of his body (his marching feet, his dancing legs) or to 
the rhythm of his work, such as rowing, working the capstan, and 
so forth. There is, however, not only the outer rhythm of his moving 
body; there is also the inner rhythm of the moving soul—and this 
rhythm, on account of its multifarious causes, is the more subtle and 
varied one. Pithy sayings often assume rhythmic shape, be they 
standing phrases (“‘lock, stock, and barrel’’: -/-/x-x) or proverbs, 
nursery rhymes, or a great statesman’s enunciations. It is verse when 
an arctic explorer, exhorting his despairing men, concludes with the 
clenched-fist phrase, accenting each syllable: ‘‘We must get through!” 
(-/-/-/-); and it is verse again when a young man ends a different 
oration with the triumphant flourish: ‘“‘Sweetheart, my darling, I 
love you!”’ (-xx-xx-x). It seems that intensification of feeling leads to 
versification of speech. 

It is clear that natural verse, namely verse that comes to our 
tongue in that natural way, must necessarily be rare, the reason being 
that great moments come seldom to ordinary mortals, moments in 
which our emotions are so tense that our heart imposes its own 
rhythm on the rhythm of our words. Not so on the stage. There, a 
great prince, or a great criminal, or a great lover lives through the 
climax of his life, and has to do so in the compressed space of two or 
three hours. Condensation of that kind cannot but intensify his 
emotions, and thus it is that we do not find anything unusual in such 
a man’s manner of expressing himself in rhythm. Verse, if it is of the 
right kind, is not something superimposed by an extraneous power. 
To him who speaks it legitimately, either in real life or on the stage, 
verse comes in a way both natural and short: it comes from his heart. 

In one of Mr. Churchill’s war speeches—to give at least one 
example—we have the following passage, which, in order to appear 
as verse, need only be printed as verse: 
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. we shall fight on the beaches, 
xxX-xXxX-XxX 
we shall fight on the landing grounds, 
EE-33-E2 
we shall fight in the fields, and in the streets, 
ZE-22-/-22- 
we shall fight in the hills, we shall never surrender. . , 
E2-32-/22-22-<. 


It is not merely the irresistible sweep and drive of these anapaestic 
sentences, but chiefly the rhythmic repetition of ‘‘we shall fight—we 
shall fight,” with its clang of a hammer, that turns a passage like 
that into poetry. 

On the other hand, prosody, or what serves the purpose of it, 
cannot by itself create verse. In Mr. T. S. Eliot’s drama The Family 
Reunion—to give a balancing example—we find many passages that, 
although to our eyes they appear as verse (for they are printed as 
such), are really prose. To give an instance: at the end of Part I, 
Scene II, Harry parts the curtains, ‘‘revealing the Eumenides in the 
window embrasure.”’ He sees them for the first time, and the deities 
of revenge are certainly a terrifying sight, certainly more horrid than 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father. And Harry is a guilty man. That is 
what he says, addressing them: 

Why do you show yourselves now for the first time? 
When I knew her, I was not the same person. 

I was not any person. Nothing that I did 

Has to do with me. The accident of a dreaming moment, 
Of a dreaming age, when I was someone else 

Thinking of something else, puts me among you. 

I tell you it is not me you are looking at, 

Not me you are grinning at, not me your confident looks 
Incriminate, but that other person, if person 

You thought I was: let your necrophily 

Feed upon that carcass. They will not go. 


Confronted for the first time with the fearful sight of the Furies, 
what does Harry do? He argues with them. Arguing is a matter of 
the brain, and thus it is that his speech, although the climax of the 
scene, fails to be verse, i.e. dramatic verse, such as for instance: 
‘“‘Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!’’—where indeed the very 
rhythm of the line, falling, nay, stumbling, depicts Hamlet’s horror- 
stricken reeling back: -xx-xxx-( )x-x. Writing those lines, 
Mr. Eliot, it is obvious, did not do what would have been his prime 
duty, namely ask himself: “‘Wnat is Harry’s emotional reaction to 
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the apparition?”’ What he was concerned with was his hero’s intellec- 
tual reaction. If Harry is frightened, or whatever emotion he may feel, 
he has to show it beside or beyond the lines given him; he cannot do 
so in or with his lines, they being what they are—the vehicles of 
nothing but thought. True, it is certainly possible (for an actor 
capable of supplying his own feelings) to speak those lines with 
emotion; yet the lines are not themselves the product of emotion. 

Harry too makes use of the stylistic device of repetition; he reit- 
erates: “it is not me—not me—not me.” Yet the repetition, which 
in Mr. Churchill’s case is the direct and blood-warm effluence of 
courage, is in Mr. Eliot’s case a rhetorical sequence, used for the sake 
of logical argumentation. Heminge and Condell said of Shakespeare 
that “his mind and hand went together.’”’ One might paraphrase their 
words and say that in Mr. Churchill’s case it is verse, because brain 
and hand were directed by his heart; but that in Mr. Eliot’s case it is 
not verse, because the hand was directed by the brain, with the heart 
having little to say. There is no denying the fact that the essence of 
dramatic art, and still more so of dramatic verse, is emotion, not 
logic. 

II 

Now, if it is true that to speak in verse is nothing unusual, that 
emotional intensification leads to verse, and so forth, it must needs 
be true for Shakespeare. From whom should conclusions be drawn, 
conclusions as to dramatic style and diction, if not from him? What, 
then, is it that causes a Shakespearean character to change from 
prose to verse, or from verse to prose? 

When Viola speaks with Valentine, both of them use prose. As 
soon, however, as the Duke enters, with whom she is in love, ‘‘Cesario”’ 
stands as it were on his emotional tiptoes—and speaks verse. 

When she talks to Olivia, she merely does what the Duke wanted 
her to do; her heart is not in the job: she speaks prose. But then 
Olivia unveils herself and Viola suddenly realizes the danger that 
lies in Olivia’s “‘beauty truly blent”’: she recognizes her rival. De- 
termined to fight for her future husband, she straightens herself up 
(psychologically and, in consequence, physically too) and from that 
moment speaks verse. 

When, on her way back, Malvolio overtakes her to ‘‘return’”’ 
that ring, she is inwardly relaxed: she speaks prose. Yet the moment 
she realizes that Olivia has fallen in love with ‘‘Cesario,” she is at 
once in the middle of the fight again and speaks verse. 
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When in I, 4 Lear enters, a king on vacation as it were, an old-age 
pensioner in his psychological shirt-sleeves, he speaks prose. He does 
so even at the beginning of his talk with Goneril—a sure sign that so 
far his proper self has not yet been touched by Oswald’s rudeness; 
only when he finds that there is purpose in the general ‘“‘abatement 
of kindness,” his wrath is evoked and he turns to verse. 

Macbeth has an emotional life so intense that he uses verse 
throughout; he never relaxes. Hamlet is in a different position: he 
speaks prose frequently. He does so either when he is not engaged in 
his fight with Claudius (when he welcomes the players for instance, 
or talks with the grave-digger, etc.) or when he speaks from behind 
his mask, pretending to be mad. To play the madman is to play a 
man who is unable to control his thought and speech. Thus, when he 
is outwardly as well as mentally disarrayed, Hamlet speaks prose. 
(This kind of prose is, one might say, the garb of his ‘‘antic disposi- 
tion”; when we notice, therefore, that immediately after “To be or 
not to be,’”’ in the nunnery scene, he speaks prose, we are given a 
plain hint that here too he is play-acting, playing the madman. Such 
transitions from verse to prose, and vice versa, are directions to the 
actors, and a careful actor will never disregard them—as little as the 
transition from “‘you’”’ to ‘‘thou”’ and from ‘“‘thou”’ to “‘you.” In such 
changes there is always meaning.) 

Hamlet pretends to have lest the control of his mind, with the 
result that he is disorderly right down to slovenliness not only in his 
attire (“this doublet all unbraced,” etc.) but disorderly also in his 
speech, taking liberties right down to rudeness and obscenity. Being 
mad, he is not responsible for his extravagances; that is his game. 
But what about characters that are really mad? There can be no 
doubt: as soon as they lose their self-control they speak prose. For 
how can such a person keep up the emotional tenseness, that pre- 
requisite for speaking verse, when all the brakes and hinges in his 
inner mechanism have lost their grip? Where only the heart is active, 
while the brain does not work any longer, there can be no verse. And 
indeed, there we have Lear, who falls back on prose as soon as his 
mind breaks down; the distracted Ophelia speaks prose; Othello, 
Lefore he collapses in his “trance,” speaks prose, and there is the 
prose of Lady Macbeth in her sleep-walking scene. 

That principle (that a character loses his capability to speak 
verse when he loses his own self) cannot be said to be Shakespeare's 
invention; Marlowe already knew it or, at least, acted upon it. In 
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Part I of Tamburlaine, last act, Zabina, the Turkish Emperor’s wife, 
on finding her husband dead, becomes frantic, has hallucinations, and 
in the end ‘‘runs against the cage, and brains herself.’”’ Before her 
breakdown she speaks verse throughout; the short scene of madness, 
however, is in prose. That this should be so, seems so manifest and 
self-evident that one wonders how it should ever have been possible 
to deviate from a rule that so clearly goes back to nature itself. And 
yet, Shakespeare’s own godson, William D’Avenant, thought he knew 
better. In his version of Macbeth he reshaped the Lady’s sleep-walking 
speech so that it reads as verse, and Schiller in his translation, or 
rather adaptation, of the play did the same. They apparently regarded 
it as improper for the heroine of so great a tragedy to express herself 
otherwise than in verse, although the manner as well as the contents 
of her speech show plainly that she is out of her wits. Such verses, put 
into the mouth of a distracted woman, are indeed superimposed, 
forced upon her by those would-be ‘“‘improvers.”’ 

Goethe, one feels inclined to assume, should have avoided that 
misconception. And so he did—as a young man. But then, having 
become the Olympian, he did what D’Avenant and Schiller had done; 
and if a great man makes a mistake it is bound to be a treméndous 
one. True, he did not sin against Shakespeare; he sinned against 
himself. But is not that the greater sin? 


III 


It was between 1772 and 1775 that Goethe wrote the twenty scenes 
that make up what now is known as Ur-Faust. Most of the scenes were 
later incorporated in the final version of Faust, but not before they 
had undergone cuts, changes, transformations. The main change was 
that prose had to give way to verse and rhyme. 

Only three scenes of Ur-Faust were written in prose; the rest is in 
verse, mostly Knitlelverse. There is, first ,““Auerbachs Keller.’””Whether 
this scene, with its drinking, drunken singing and brawling, has really 
gained by being versified, is a question not easy to answer. In the origi- 
nal prose the scene looks like one of those dissolute incidents displayed 
by Ostade in his tavern pictures; in the definite shape it has been 
considerably ennobled, in fact so much so that there is a gaping 
divergency between what the characters say and how they say it: 
drunkards speaking in verse and rhyme. Shakespeare did not think 
it appropriate to put in verse, say, the wine-party between Falstaff, 
Shallow, and Silence. Yet it may be argued that a work such as Faust 
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(a kind of medieval morality play) is based on a different conception 
of naturalism. However that may be, “‘Auerbachs Keller” is not so 
important a scene that the question of its diction really matters very 
much. 

The scene later called ‘“‘Triiber Tag”’ resisted any attempt at trans- 
formation; its prose proved too strong. Even Goethe himself had 
not the power to bend or break it. Apart from a few passages where 
he smoothed out some of the almost brutal ruggedness of his youthful 
style, he had to leave the scene as it was—with the result that this 
prose scene, the only one in the final version, stands there like an er- 
ratic block, a meteorite, fallen down from another world. 

Finally, there is the last scene, ‘‘Kerker.’’ Here—alas!—Goethe 
succeeded in rewriting his own text. Comparing the result with what 
we have in the Ur-Fausi—what a falling off is there! 

It would be foolish to attempt a comparison between Shakespeare 
and Goethe. The great German’s real greatness lies not so much in 
his writings but in his life (in the wide-spreading Odyssey of his 
mind’s adventures), whereas Shakespeare would not mean anything 
to us were it not for his plays. In these plays we have the zenith of 
dramatic art, notwithstanding the fact that they are also—i.e., in 
excess of their dramatic value—full of poetry. In Goethe’s plays on 
the other hand the dramatist’s art is largely subordinated to poetry. 
In [phigenie and in Tasso all the moves and motions are in the psy- 
chological sphere, and dramatic action is almost non-existent. 

There is, however, that one small work of twenty short scenes, 
written by a young man before he was twenty-five, and later disowned 
by its author; this draft of a play is the only dramatic work (not merely 
among Goethe’s plays, but among the dramatic production of the 
whole world) that can indeed be put on a level with Shakespeare’s 
best plays. One might even feel justified in going one step further and 
say that in the last scene of Ur-Faust, with the heart-rending im- 
mediacy of its tragic impact, the young genius of Goethe has written 
something that it would be hard to parallel even in Shakespeare. 

In this scene, poor Gretchen is in the lowest abysm of wretchedness 
and despair. She has killed her own mother, she has killed her new- 
born baby—and all for love. It is night. Prison. She is alone, forsaken 
by everyone, doomed to death. The next morning she is to be publicly 
beheaded. Her faithless lover, the father of her murdered child, the 
same who gave her the poison of which her mother died, the same who 
stabbed her brother dead—he comes to rescue her. He unlocks her 
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fetters, the door is open; she could go and live. Yet although by doing 
so she could save her head, she could not save her soul. Almost 
instinctively—for she is delirious and intermittently only within her 
wits—(and yet: ‘‘ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange... ’’) 
—she refuses to have her body rescued. She submits to Heaven, she 
submits to punishment. She remains in prison. 

That is what goes on in the scene visibly; in action it is not much. 
Within Gretchen’s heart, however, a storm is raging, a storm of re- 
morse and of fear of death, of yearning for the absent lover and sheer 
horror of what is to come. Even before her crimes, her imprisonment 
and trial, she has said: 

Mein armer Kopf 
Ist mir verrtickt, 


Mein armer Sinn 
Ist mir zerstiickt. .. . 


And now—madness has descended upon her. When Faust appears, 
she does not recognize him; she takes him for the hangman. She im- 
agines that she still has her baby at her side. Only when he calls her 
—“Gretchen!’’—she at last recognizes his voice, but does not know 
where it comes from; she implores the ‘‘executioner”’ to fetch him. 
But then, all of a sudden, “‘she sits down and remains quiet for a 
while.” Then she asks: 

Margrete: Heinrich, bist du’s? 

Faust: Ich bin’s, komm mit! 

Margrete: Ich begreif’s nicht! Du? Die Fesseln los! Befreist mich. Wen 

befreist du? Weifit du’s? 
Faust: Komm! Komm! 


She is having a lucid interval. While she sits and collects herself, 
she becomes conscious of reality. She recognizes him: “‘is it you?”’— 
and she recognizes for what purpose he has come: “‘the chains—gone. 
You'll rescue me.” And then it breaks forth from her with irrepressible 
violence: 

Meine Mutter hab ich umgebracht! Mein Kind 
hab ich ertrankt. 


This self-accusation that cries out by itself as it were, because 
her conscience is stronger than her anguish, stronger than her shame, 
stronger than her terror of death—that confession made to him who 
has been the only cause of her crimes, the only cause of her own death 
by the hangman’s axe—that frantic passion with which she rages 
against herself, with her own hands tearing open her guilt-laden heart 
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—truly, it cuts to the quick. Here is a person who has committed those 
execrable crimes, and yet fights for her soul’s salvation and does not 
waver in her trust in eternal forgiveness. For all her guilt, we are 
flooded with pity for her. We stand in awe before a human creature, 
humble and poor, who is capable of so much suffering and capable of 
so deep remorse. We cannot help loving a human being that in un- 
speakable misery does not lose hope. She might say in the words of 
St. Paul: ‘‘I have kept the faith.” 

It is not, however, the psychological situation alone that touches 
us so deeply; it is also the poet’s linguistic art. The short sentences 
Gretchen uses, as if waking up from a nightmare and looking round 


in doubt and fear: “... bist du’s?. . . ich begreif’s nicht! ... ” and 
the directness of “‘Meine Mutter hab ich umgebracht! . . . ’’—all that 


is perfect diction because there is not the smallest gap between emo- 
tion and expression. What she says is wonderful theater because it 
is so wonderfully lifelike. And it is—how could it be otherwise, seeing 
what it expresses?—in prose, in the most simple, most immediate 
and, therefore, most touching prose. 

Towards the end of the century, however, after his return from 
Italy, where he had gone in search of the spirit of classical antiquity, 
Goethe looked askance at his youthful writing or, to be more precise, 
at his youthful style. What he failed to do with “‘Triiber Tag,” he 
did in the case of “‘Kerker’’: he rewrote it. 


IV 
The new version contains two lines that have enriched the German 


language. On entering the dungeon Faust says: 


Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fafit mich an. 


And there is Gretchen’s exclamation: 


Bist du ein Mensch, so fiihle meine Not! 


All the rest is—to put it mildly—no improvement. 

In Ur-Faust there are, before Gretchen sings her distracted song, 

the following lines: 

Faust: Es faS8t mich langst verwohnter Schauer. Inneres Grauen der 
Menschheit. Hier! Hier!—Auf!—Dein Zagen zégert den Tod 
heran! 

That has been transformed as follows: 


Faust: Mich fat ein langst entwohnter Schauer, 
Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer faSt mich an. 
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Hier wohnt sie hinter dieser feuchten Mauer, 
Und ihr Verbrechen war ein guter Wahn! 
Du zauderst, zu ihr zu gehen! 

Du fiirchtest, sie wieder zu sehen! 

Fort! Dein Zagen zégert den Tod heran. 

In order to rhyme with “Schauer” the poet adds that “she lives 
behind this damp wall.”’ Yet what matters here is nothing but the 
fact that Gretchen is imprisoned to be decapitated tomorrow; her 
situation would not be improved if the prison wall were dry. 

“And her crime was...’’—what was it?—‘“ein guter Wahn.’ 
The translators render “‘guter Wahn” with ‘‘dear illusion” (Taylor), 
with “innocent love—sweet illusion—having loved too well—a fond 
and girlish dream,” and so forth. Actually, the word carries (in the 
present context) no palpable meaning at all. “Good imagination” 
would be the nearest to its meaning. Yet what ‘“‘good”’ did Gretchen 
“imagine’’ would come from the murder of mother and child? Or 
does Faust mean to say that her love of him was “ein guter Wahn’”’—a 
kind-hearted illusion? It is evident that the word was introduced 
merely for the sake of rhyming. 

In Ur-Faust we have only: ‘‘Hier! Hier!—Auf!—.”’ The exclama- 
tions “here! here!’’ refer either to his fumbling with the lock of the 
iron door, or to Gretchen whom with the help of his lantern he recog- 
nizes in the dark. He obviously breaks down. But then with “up!” 
he collects all his courage and proceeds. The three syllables have been 
transformed into: “I hesitate to go further! I am afraid to see her 
again!”” Comment, exposition, self-explanation. How much more 
expressive, forcefully expressive, those monosyllables are! 

Gretchen having finished her singing, there is in Ur-Faust, in- 
stead of any spoken words, merely a stage direction: 


’ 


” 


Faust trembles, totters, takes courage and unlocks the door; 
he hears the rattling chains and the rustling straw. 
In the final version, instead of the silent pause, put in to make us 
hear those small and yet so horrifying noises, we have the rhyme: 
Sie ahnet nicht, da der Geliebte lauscht, 
Die Ketten klirren hért, das Stroh, das rauscht. 
Of course Gretchen does not know that he would be coming. How 
could she? What a thing to say! But it has been said merely to find 
arhyme with ‘“‘rauscht.”’ Another point: instead of letting things speak 
for themselves (the chains and the straw, dumb and yet cruelly tell- 
ing) the poet makes Faust speak of them. But in a case like this, how 
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much better is silence than any amount of words! Finally, Faust speaks 
of himself <s ‘‘the beloved.”’ He who has seduced the girl and by his 
moral recklessness has brought sin, crime, shame, and death upon her 
head, he calls himself—here, in the dungeon—her “‘beloved”’! 

A few lines later on—in Ur-Faust—Gretchen, taking her Heinrich 
for the executioner, implores him to let her live: 

Erbarme dich mein und la mich leben! Ich bin so 
jung, so jung, und war schén und bin ein armes junges Madchen. 
Simplicity itself. In its place the final version has this: 
Erbarme dich und la® mich leben! 
Ist’s morgen friih nicht zeitig genung? 
Bin ich doch noch so jung, so jung! 
Und soll schon sterben! 
Sch6én war ich auch, und das war mein Verderben. 
“Beauty I had, too, and that was my undoing.” She does not recognize 
Faust who speaks to her; but at the same time she is capable of the 
correct ratiocination that her beauty was the cause of her catastrophe. 
She is certainly right; but just the fact that she is right makes it wrong 
for her to say so—psychologically wrong. She should not step out of 
herself, as it were, and as a kind of ‘“‘presenter’’ explain her own case. 
And thus it is all over. To go deeper into the matter would lead too 
far. Only one alteration must briefly be touched upon; it is the worst 
of the changes. 

The lucid moment in which Gretchen accuses herself has been 
smoothed out to such an extent that it is scarcely recognizable as 
what it is. The stage direction, so significant as a preparation for her 
mental recovery (‘‘she sits down and remains quiet for a while”) has 
been eliminated. Instead of ‘“‘Heinrich, bist du’s?” she says now: 

Und bist du’s denn? Und bist du’s auch gewifs? 


When in the first version she asks her question—in a low voice, out of 
that silence, looking straight into his eyes: ‘Heinrich, bist du’s?”— 
how eloquent, how movingly simple! In the final version, her question 
‘And is it you indeed? Is that quite certain?’”’—with its stress on the 
point of certainty—sounds flat because it is rhetorical. And then she 
goes on: 

Du machst die Fesseln los, 

Nimmst wieder mich in deinen Schof. 
The last line is inserted merely for the sake of rhyming, and with 
complete disregard for the circumstances. Would he really, in the 
dungeon and in the dangerous situation they are in, “take her in his 
lap?” 
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Wie kommt es, da du dich vor mir nicht scheust? 
Und weift du denn, mein Freund, wen du befreist? 


In the original version we read: ‘‘Whom do you free? Do you 
know?” Here we have: ‘‘How is it that you do not loathe me?-—And 
do you know, my friend, whom you are setting free?’’ In the first 
version her conscience compels her to speak; in the second, she ob- 
serves him and is puzzled by his behavior. ‘How is it,’’ that ap- 
parently is what she ponders upon, “that he is not disgusted with 
me? I must warn him.” What follows is not, as in Ur-Faust, an almost 
automatic action, uncontrollable like a phenomenon in nature: the 
eruption of the lava of her guilt, shame, and remorse; instead we are 
given the conclusive result of a logical process. Again we see, this 
second Gretchen is given to ratiocination. 

An she calls him ‘“‘my friend!” Never, in Ur-Faust, does she use 
that cool and formal address (which most of the translators hasten 
either to omit altogether or to paraphrase as ‘‘my love—sweet love,” 
etc.). The ladies in farthingales and with powdered coiffures, such as 
appear e.g. in Die Wahlverwandtschaften, say ‘“‘my friend” when they 
speak to their pigtailed lovers. But Gretchen? 

The deterioration comprises the whole scene; and it is a deteriora- 
tion in every aspect, in diction, psychology, theatrical effect, and 
characterization. The question remains: Was Goethe unaware of what 
he sacrificed? Had he grown blind to the beauties of his youthful 
work? Or did he think that what he lost in the process of transcribing 
was less than what he gained by it? What did he gain?—or rather: 
what did he think he gained? 

V 

There is no need to resort to guesswork; we find the answer to 
those questions in the correspondence between Goethe and Schiller. 

On May, 5, 1798, Goethe wrote that he had the old manuscript 
of Faust—which he said was in a most confused state—newly copied 
so that now he was in a position to get on with the work. Then he 
continues: 

There a very strange case presents itself. Some of the tragic scenes had been 
written in prose; they are, set beside the rest, wholly unbearable on account 
of their naturalness and force. I am trying therefore to reshape them into 


thyme, where then the idea shines through as through a veil; though on the 
other hand the immediate effect of the tremendous subject becomes softer. 


This letter shows that the poet knew perfectly well what he was 
doing. He in no way underestimated his old scenes; he found them 
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both “natural” and ‘‘forceful,” only too much so, and thus he did not 
think them suited to be combined with the newer scenes. He there. 
fore set about to rewrite them, despite the admitted fact that in that 
process they were bound to lose some of their “immediate effective. 
ness.”’ Yet he accepted that loss in order to achieve what he called 
a “‘veil.”’ The glow of his poetic idea—that was his deliberate wish— 
should shine more dimly, shining through a ‘“‘veil’’ only. 

Schiller replied three days later. He, the great philosopher among 
the German poets, was always good—too good, perhaps—at putting 
philosophical ideas and aesthetic ideals into verbal shape. He wrote: 
Your remark the other day that the use of prose for certain tragic scenes re- 
sults in their becoming so aggressively forceful, merely confirms an older 
experience you had, that with Mariane in Wilhelm Meister. There too the pure 
realism in a pathetic situation has so violent an effect that it produces a kind 
of seriousness that is not poetic. Yet, such is my opinion, the nature of poetry 
demands that, in it, seriousness and play should never be separated. 

Even in these short passages the two poets show the difference of 
their artistic natures. Goethe, having stated the fact, adds a simile, 
that of the veil, thus proving once more that his approach to the 
problems of the world is chiefly visual. Schiller’s attitude to them 
starts with, exists, and ends in the intellect. It is his habit to formu- 
late, and having found the right formulae for his (or another’s) ideas 
he places them into the box and puts the lid on so that they can be 
safely stored where they belong—in the shelves and drawers of his 
aesthetic system. Yet for all their differences, as far as the problem of 
verse is concerned the two poets saw eye to eye, and Schiller merely 
put in so many words what his great friend’s own conception of 
poetry was—or, to put it more correctly, what his conception was 
now, after his stay in Italy. Only that Goethe was less fond than Schil- 
ler of logical distinctions and sharp definitions; instead, he used pic- 
tures. 

He did so also to express his idea of poetry. His pictures vary. 
Yet each of them repeats in its own way one standing conception: 
that it is not the poet’s task to present life in its reality, but to render 
it transformed, elevated, sublimated, seen through a mitigating and 
modifying medium, reflected by a mirror—in a word, not life itself, 
but its idealization. 

At the end of the first scene of Part II, Faust describes the ever 
repeating miracle of the rainbow, created, vanishing, and recreating 
itself in the wind-swept spray of a waterfall. In it, he says, all mortal 
endeavor is mirrored; and the last line reads: 


Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 
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The line is mystic even in German, and it is in all probability im- 
possible to find a proper translation. The meaning seems to be that, 
if we wish to understand human life, we have to look not to its reality, 
but to its colorful reflection .. . reflected where? Obviously in the 
poet’s eyes; i.e., we have to look to poetry. Poetry, then, will show 
us the meaning of life, its ‘‘farbigen Abglanz.”’ 

We find another picture in the great ode ‘“‘Zueignung,” the one 
that Goethe placed in front of his Collected Poems, using it as a kind 
of Prologue. There, Truth in person presents the poet with a veil, 


Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit, 
Der Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit. 


Here the poet expresses himself more clearly. He has received, be- 
stowed on him by Truth herself, ‘‘the veil of poetry.’”’ Poetry, then, 
is truth, but seen through a veil—exactly as in his letter to Schiller, 
where he speaks of the poetic idea which, he expects, will shine through 
the rhymed version ‘‘as through a veil.” 

The three utterances, taken together, seem to amount to an artistic 
credo. Life (or the truth of life, or truth itself) is not beautiful; to 
show it in its full naturalness and force is ‘‘wholly unbearable’; or, 
as Schiller put it, ‘‘pure realism’”’ has too violent an effect. Thus it 
is necessary to use a veil so as to cover up (partly at least) the naked 
crudities of life. The veil to be used is beauty, or its manifestations: 
verse, rhyme, harmonious sound, ennoblement of diction as well as 
of character and motive, and what else there is that can help to adorn 
and embellish. And since life, crude in itself, cannot but be crude in 
all its appearances, the veil of beauty must be spread over everything. 
That is why the drunken scene in ‘‘Auerbachs Keller’ had to be re- 
written in verse and rhyme, and why poor distracted Gretchen, al- 
though in a dungeon and lying on straw, had to be put, psychologically 
and linguistically, in a farthingale. 

The conception of life implied in that conception of poetry, namely 
that life in its unredeemed reality is base and ugly and must, in the 
realm of poetry, never appear in its natural shape, is a pessimistic, 
an ungrateful, and, fundamentally, an ignoble view. It is a world 
apart from Shakespeare’s ideas; as he put them in Hamlet’s mouth: 

What a piece of work is a man! . . . in action, how like an angel! 
in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the world!.. . 

While in Italy, Goethe, with his talent for painting (the friend of 
painters and sculptors, the pupil of Winckelmann, the collector of 
drawings, medallions, and copies of antique statues) had learned to 
look at art as well as life chiefly from the aesthetic angle. To Shake- 
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speare the very notion of ‘‘aesthetics” would have been foreign, not 
merely to his vocabulary, but to his nature. Goethe’s main strength 
was a penetrating eye; Shakespeare’s, an all-encompassing heart. In 
Shakespeare’s world, nothing is ugly that is human. When Falstaff, 
Shallow, and Silence are drunk (and they are drunk in prose, decided- 
ly so) they represent the depth from which the grandeur of the last 
scene—with Hal as King—will rise the more beautiful. The lily does 
not grow in the air alone; it has its roots deep down in darkness and 
dirt; yet its blossom is white. When Harry Monmouth drinks and 
makes merry, he speaks—of course—prose; when he returns to his 
dignity, he speaks—of course—verse. Verse in Shakespeare is not an 
ornamental dress, cast over the shoulders of his characters like that 
‘“‘veil of beauty.” For his characters verse is rather what the color is 
to the flower: it grows from inside. To a man or woman capable of 
generating exalted emotions the exalted language will come by itself. 
And while the solution of many a dramatic problem must be left to 
the magic term “stage convention” (the problems of time, place, 
credibility of action, dress, day and night, and so many others), 
there is one thing in Shakespeare that is unshakably based on realism: 
the genuineness of his characters’ feelings. This realism of emotion 
(the only one to be found in Shakespeare) is not curtailed by the use 
of verse, but enhanced. 

Shakespeare, one might say in conclusion, uses verse to express 
nature; Goethe, to hide it. The difference goes down to the innermost 
core of their lives. Goethe was a fighter throughout his years, four- 
score and upward; he was all the time conducting a fierce battle with 
the daemons in himself (if we wish, with his inner Mephistopheles), 
and although his struggle was truly heroic, he never won a decisive 
victory. As is his Faust, so he himself was never at one either with 
life or with the enemy within him. For Shakespeare, the question of 
victory or defeat never arose, for the simple reason that for him there 
was never a fight. He was never at variance with life; on the contrary, 
he was always in love with humanity and its countless manifestations, 
always admiring the inborn nobility of man, always in sympathy 
with the small and humble, the poor and the queer. He put the 
drunken Porter side by side with Macbeth, and on the same level as 
Cordelia stands Doll Tearsheet. They all and sundry were his children 
and he had a smile for each of them; for, as Gadshill says in the inr- 
yard at Rochester: “homo is a common name to all men.” 

RICHARD FLATTER 


Vineland, N. J, 
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THE WANDERER: A RECONSIDERATION OF THEME 
AND STRUCTURE 


THE MOST recent higher criticism of the most famous of Old English 
elegies is B. F. Huppé’s ‘The Wanderer: Theme and Structure.’ 
Mr. Huppé seeks the key to the unity of the poem in the obviously 
Christian references of ll. 1-2a and 114b—115. His conclusions are that 
the theme of the poem is “the contrast between earthly insecurity 
and heavenly security: a contrast stated at the beginning, developed 
in the body and summarized at the end of the poem’’;? that the body 
of the poem consists of two monologues (8-62a and 92-110) connected 
by a bridge passage (62b-87); that the first speech is uttered by a 
wanderer (the eardstapa of |. 6), the second by a wiseman (the snottor 
of |. 111); and that these speakers are sharply differentiated from one 
another in their attitudes and perceptive abilities. These perceptions 
about the theme and larger structural design of The Wanderer have 
met with almost unqualified acceptance by the critics who have com- 
mented upon them in print.* While I agree with Mr. Huppé that the 
poem must be considered as a unit as transmitted in the MS, I believe 
that his conclusions are unsubstantiated by the facts of the poem. 
For this reason I wish, by a detailed examination of Mr. Huppé’s 
position and by an analysis of the poem itself, to reconsider the theme 
and structure of The Wanderer. 

With the first part of Mr. Huppé’s exposition I have little quarrel. 
He addresses himself first to the vexing question of the extent of the 
eardstapa’s monologue. Ignoring for the moment the problem of where 
it begins, he points out that |. 29a, which some critics have thought 
to be its end-point because of the switch from the first to the third 
person in 29b ff., is not a likely candidate for the conclusion of the 
speech. Of the several arguments he advances for this, the two most 
important are: 1) that there is a recurrence of the first person in 
58-62a, and that the ‘I’ of these lines would have no referent if they 
were not spoken by the wanderer; 2) that the use of a third-person 
formula is a common rhetorical device in Anglo-Saxon poetry. The 
likelihood is that the wanderer’s speech extends at least to l. 62a. 

At this point Mr. Huppé turns his attention to the introductory 

' JEGP, xxi (1943), 516-38. 

* Ibid., p. 526. 


*Cf. The Year’s Work in English Studies, xx1v (1943), 36; G. K. Anderson, The 
Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton, 1949), p. 191. 
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and concluding lines and their relation to the theme of the poem. In 
the introduction: 
Oft him anhaga are gebided, 
metudes miltse, peah be he modcearig 
geond lagulade longe sceolde 
hreran mid hondum hrimcealde se, 
wadan wreclastas. Wyrd bid ful ared! 
he perceives a logical balance in the contrast between the mercy of 
God and the inexorability of Fate. In the conclusion: 
Til bip se be his treowe gehealdep, ne sceal nefre his torn to rycene 
beorn of his breostum acyban, nembpe he er ba bote cunne, 
eorl mid elne gefremman. Wel bid bam pe him are seced, 
frofre to fader on heofonum, per us eal seo festnung stonded. 
he observes that the syntactic balance of ‘‘Til bip se pe” and “Wel 
bid pam pe”’ reinforces a logical balance in the contrast between the 
virtuous heathen with his social code and the blessed Christian with 
his trust in the mercy of God. He believes further that there is a 
rhetorical and sense parallel in the “are gebided, metudes miltse” 
of 1b—2a and the ‘“‘are seced, frofre to feder on heofonum”’ of 114b- 
15a which serves to link the introduction and conclusion. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that the theme of the poem is the contrast expressed 
in these opening and concluding lines between the mercy of God with 
the permanence it affords and the inexorability of Fate with its result- 
ant transitory worldly values. As a consequence, ‘‘the structure of 
the poem must be built around the themal contrast between earthly 
insecurity and heavenly security.’” 

It is apparent that this deduction about the theme of the poem 
is based upon an examination of only nine of the 115 lines, and that 
before he begins his analysis of the structural design Mr. Huppé 
has a preconceived notion as to the limitations of that design. It is 
almost inevitable, therefore, that in his examination of the develop- 
ment of the theme in the body of the poem (ll. 6-111) he should read 
ideas into the poem which may not be expressed therein. And this is 
precisely what he proceeds to do: 

Lines 8a—62 give the wanderer’s own picture of the sorrows of the friend- 
less man; his account is unrelieved by anything but the frustrated hope that 
he may find another breaker of treasure who will succor him (25-29a, “sohte 
sele dreorig sinces bryttan, etc.’’). He reveals only the distress of a pagan 
whose soul is darkened with sorrow, who has nowhere to turn, no way out: 
Fate is inexorable. The wanderer’s monologue pictures only the transitoriness 
of earthly existence: it is without any suggestion of an alternative, and deals 


* Huppé, op. cit., p. 526. 
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with only one aspect of the full theme. But the philosophic reflection which 
follows (62b ff.) although it begins with a mere generalization of this picture 
(“Swa pes middangeard ealra dogra gehwam dreose® and feallep”’) emphasizes 
the universality of earthly decay: it reaffirms the need for self-restraint and 
reticence, but then passes to a Christian reference to the Day of Judgment as 
symbolized now in the ruins, scattered through the world: 

Ongietan sceal gleaw hele hu gestlic bi6, 

ponne ealre bisse worulde wela weste stonded, 

swa nu missenlice geond pisne middangeard 

winde biwaune weallas stondab. 73-76 


This reference in turn leads to a Christian affirmation of the omnipotence of 
God: 


Ypde swa pisne eardgeard zelda Scyppend, 
op pet burgwara breahtma lease 
eald enta geweorc idlu stodon. 85-87. 


This passage (62b-87), thus develops the full themal contrast between the 
helplessness of man and the powerful mercy of God. 

Line 62b would then seem to mark a purposeful division between two 
passages, one (8-62a) a narrative with pagan content, the other (62b-87) a 
Christian reflection on the passing of earthly things and the power of God. 
This distinction would in turn preclude the possibility that 62b-87 were 
meant to be spoken by the wanderer.® 


Objections to the above analysis must be raised on the grounds 
of a misreading of the text, an insinuation of an idea not in the lines 
referred to, and circular reasoning. The first objection concerns Mr. 
Huppé’s contention that lines 8-62a reveal a present state of affairs 
about the wanderer’s actions and philosophy. The lines in which the 
wanderer specifically refers to his predicament are clearly stated in 
the past tense, however: 


Oft ic sceolde ana uhtna gehwylce 8 
mine ceare cwipan. _............ eet 

swa ic modsefan minne sceolde, 19 
oft earmcearig, edle bideled, 
freomegum feor feterum selan, 

sippan geara iu goldwine minne 

hrusan heolstre biwrah, ond ic hean bonan 
wod wintercearig ofer wabema gebind, 
sohte sele dreorig sinces bryttan, 25 
hweer ic feor oppe neah findan meahte 
pone pe in meoduhealle min mine wisse, 
oppe mec freondleasne frefran wolde, 


weman mid wynnum.® 


* Ibid., pp. 526-27. 
‘All textual citations are from Krapp & Dobbie, The Exeter Book (New York, 
1936) except those in quotations. 
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There is nothing in these lines which indicates that the speaker stil] 
seeks the hall of another breaker of treasure. He is describing an 
incident in his past life, one which presumably was the worst of the 
cares he had to (sceolde) bewail alone every morning. But though he 
tells of the hope of consolation which he had at that time, he does 
not say that this is his present hope. To the contrary, the implication 
in the lines is that this frustrated expectation has long since been 
given up. 

The second objection concerns the reading of Christian ideas into 
ll. 62b-87. This point will be discussed more fully in my analysis of 
the lines themselves; but here it is pertinent to observe that Mr, 
Huppé, in his effort to fit the body of the poem to his Procrustean 
bed, has equated the idea of a destructive agency with the mercy 
of God. Since the contrast between the mercy of God and the inexor- 
ability of Fate expressed in the introduction and conclusion is what he 
considers to be the theme of the poem, Mr. Huppé has sought to find 
this contrast expressed in the body of the poem. He refers to ll. 85-87 
as containing the idea of the “powerful mercy of God.” But these 
lines had best be translated: ‘‘Thus did the creator of men lay waste 
this earth until, bereft of the noise of their inhabitants, the ancient 
buildings of the giants stood empty.’”’ Where is the idea of God’s 
grace or mercy in these lines? Mr. Huppé has made an unwarranted 
interpolation. It is interesting to note that in his introduction to the 
lines and in his restatement of the theme he refers to the ‘omnipo- 
tence’ and to the ‘power’ of God, not to his mercy. Surely these are 
not the same thing. Yet throughout his analysis Mr. Huppé alter- 
nates between the ideas of power and mercy, treating them as indis- 
tinguishable.’? But he fails to adduce any evidence at any point in 
his exposition that the mercy of God is one of the ideas expressed in 
the body of the poem. Indeed, there is no such evidence. 

In addition to his misreading of the text and his interpolation of 
an idea not in the lines of the poem, Mr. Huppé has used circular 
reasoning to determine the limits of the eardstapa’s speech. For in 
discussing the content of the monologue, he makes the tacit assump- 
tion that it extends from ll. 8-62a. His syllogism may be stated as 

7 E.g., “The passage [62b-87] is constructed on the basis of the contrast between 
the helplessness of man and the power of God.—p. 528; “The [bridge] passage ends in 
an affirmation of the ruling power of God. The purpose of this is, of course, to develop 
the theme . . . of the helplessness of man and the merciful power of God.”—p. 529; 


“ .. the actual subject of the poem is the philosophical contrast between mutability 
and the ineluctable grace of God.”—p. 536. 
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til] follows: if the monologue runs from 8-62a, then it reveals only a pagan 
an attitude towards life and the vicissitudes of Fate; since the following 
the passage has Christian references (in Mr. Huppé’s mind), it is of a 
he different stamp from 8-62a; therefore the speech must end at 62a. 
es That such reasoning can tell us nothing of the true structure of the 
on poem is obvious. 
en Upon this foundation Mr. Huppé builds his distinction between 
the eardstapa and the snottor. He assumes, of course, that |. 111, 
ato “Swa cwed snottor on mode, geset him sundor et rune,”’ is the con- 
of clusion to the lament in 92-110 and cannot possibly be the conclusion 


fr. toa monologue uttered by one person, the eardstapa. He claims that 
the wanderer could not put the speech of ll. 92-110 into the mouth 


= of an imaginary wiseman of his own invention because he does not 
=. possess the wisdom or the mental attitude which these lines reveal: 
he “the wiseman, looking on from afar and observing the ruin, learns 
nd wisdom—that he must put no trust in any earthly things: a wisdom 
87 which the wanderer has obviously not learned since he still forlornly 
ese hopes to find an earthly lord and protector (19-29a).’’® But this dis- 
ste tinction clearly has no validity since Mr. Huppé has misread ll. 
ent 19-29a. 
d’s The weakness of Mr. Huppé’s position has, I feel, been amply 
ted demonstrated. It would be pointless to follow his arguments further 
the without undertaking a reexamination of the poem itself. The following 
D0- pages, therefore, will be devoted to an analysis of The Wanderer 
are with the hope that by a close and impartial reading of the text a 
er. truer understanding of the theme and structure of the poem may be 
lis- achieved. 
in The first point that must be considered is the beginning of the wan- 
‘in derer’s speech. After the first five lines (quoted above) the following 
appear: 
af Swa cw26 eardstapa, earfeba gemyndig, 
lar wrapra welsleahta, winemega hryre. 
in This swa cwed formula has given rise to controversy as to whether 
np- or not the first five lines of the poem are meant to be included in the 
as wanderer’s speech. Mr. Huppé’s solution is no answer at all: he pro- 
ceeds by circular reasoning (if 8-62a is the extent of the speech, it is 
+" pagan in content; 1-5 mention the Christian God; therefore the first 
elop five lines are not part of the wanderer’s monologue) to eliminate them 
= on the grounds of content. But it is better for the moment to ignore 
5 Ibid., p. 527. 
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the content and to examine syntactic and rhetorical evidence for 
clues. 

In |. 111 of the poem the swa cw@d phrase is clearly used to 
conclude a speech. There is no syntactic reason, therefore, why the 
same phrase in |. 6 cannot be taken as indicative that what precedes 
is part of the wanderer’s monologue. In fact, most editors seem to 
feel that a summary function is the normal one of such a swa phrase 
since those who would exclude ll. 1-5 from the speech take pains to 
state in their notes that swa in this particular instance probably intro- 
duces the speech. Mackie" insists that 1-5 be included in the speech 
since cw@d is preterite and, he claims, must refer to what precedes, as 
it does in |. 111. He contrasts this with the use of the present tense 
acwid which introduces the wiseman’s speech in 1. 91."" But that the 
swa cw@d formula does introduce speeches, the preterite tense not- 
withstanding, is clear from the following instances: Azarias 71: “Swa 
hi pry cwedon, modum horsce, purh gemene word,” which intro- 
duces the speech of the three children of Israel; The Panther 69: 
‘“‘Swa se snottra gecw#d sanctus Paulus,”’ which introduces one of the 
Saint’s sayings.’ Syntactically, then, the formula in 1. 6 may refer 
to what precedes or what follows, and Il. 1-5 may or may not be part 
of the wanderer’s speech. 

Rhetorically, the evidence points toward the latter alternative. 
Elegiac laments usually begin with a first-person formula similar to 
the ““Oft ic sceolde...” of l. 8 of The Wanderer, as, for instance, 
The Seafarer: “‘Mzg ic be me sylfum sodgied wrecan, sipas secgan 

” and The Wife’s Lament: “Ic pis giedd wrece bi me ful geomorre, 
minre sylfre sid.’"* And if the whole of ll. 8-110 is one speech, Il. 1-3 
being excluded, the two swa cw@d phrases of Il. 6 and 111 furnish a 
good envelope pattern for the monologue. But the syntactic evidence 
and rhetorical patterns are insufficient for a final judgment; this must 
come from an examination of the content of the lines involved. 

Since it is debatable at this point whether or not ll. 1-5 belong in 


> Cf. N. Kershaw, Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poem (Cambridge, 1922), p. 162; A 
Ricci, L’elegia pagana anglosassone (Firenzi, 1921), p. 98. 

10 W. S. Mackie, “Notes on Old English Poetry,” MLN, xu (1925), 92. 

1! But see below for a discussion of the significance of cwe@d and acwid. 

2 As far as I am aware, no examples have hitherto been adduced in support of this 
argument. A. C. Bartlett, The Larger Rhetorical Patterns in Anglo-Saxon Poetry (New 
York, 1935) mentions the Panther use, but only in connection with the whole speech 4s 
a concluding formula to the entire poem. 

13 Cf. however, the elegiac speech of Guthlac’s servant to Pega (Guthlac 1348 fi 
which begins with a gnomic reflection. 
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the wanderer’s speech, I shall leave till later an analysis of these lines 
and first direct attention to ll. 8 ff., which clearly are part of the 
speech. The first statement reveals that the wanderer often had to 
bemoan his cares alone every dawn; that is, there were many occasions 
in his past life on which he had no one to turn to for consolation. Now, 
however, there is not one person left alive to whom he dares clearly 
unburden his mind (9b-11a). This leads to the gnomic reflection in 
{1b-18 about the noble custom of restraint in grief, for 
Ne meg werig mod wyrde widstondan, 
ne se hreo hyge helpe gefremman. 15-16 
In|. 19 (see above for ll. 19-29a) the wanderer makes a specific appli- 
cation of this reflection to his own past, when he had to bind fast his 
thoughts after he had buried his lord, when he travelled over the sea 
and hoped to find a new protector, etc. At |. 29b a long passage in the 
third person is begun which, as I have observed, Mr. Huppé quite 
reasonably shows to be a part of the wanderer’s speech. It is in the 
present tense, as all such ‘philosophical’ passages in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry are. But though it is descriptive of a man who has lost all his 
friends and his lord and who must wander upon the sea—and thus 
has an obvious relation to the wanderer’s own past predicament— 
there is no reason to surmise that this makes the situation described 
in 8-29a a present one. The wanderer is merely using a fictional char- 
acter to underscore the emotions and feelings he had, the visions and 
frustrations he had and all have had and will have under similar cir- 
cumstances." 
In |. 58 there is a recurrence of the first-person expression: 

Forpon ic gepencan ne meg geond pas woruld 

for hwan modsefa min ne gesweorce, 

ponne ic eorla lif eal geondbence, 

hu hi ferlice flet ofgeafon, 

modge magubegnas. 
For this reason alone, if for no other, 58-62a must be part of the eard- 
stapa’s speech. But if we read the lines carefully, we notice a change 
in the direction of the thought. These lines do not indicate that the 
wanderer “‘stands in the midst of grief . . . [and] is too overwhelmed 
to ponder the meaning of his grief.’"* Indeed, they suggest just the 
opposite. For the wanderer is here generalizing upon his own past 
experience (‘‘Forpon ic gepencan ne meg geond pas woruld . . . ponne 


Cf. W. W. Lawrence, “The Wanderer and the Seafarer,” JEGP 1v (1902), 472. 
* Huppé, op. cit., p. 527. 
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ic eorla lif eal geondpence ...”’). To do this he must be ‘apart’ from 
personal sorrow. It is the knowledge of the universal experience with 
death, the eardstapa says, which causes his thoughts to become dark- 
ened. Certainly a person whose vision is limited by the enormity of his 
personal grief cannot make the wider application of his experience, 
as the wanderer clearly does here; this generalization would be beyond 
the psychological possibility of such a person. It is not an uncontrolla- 
ble anguish over his personal fate that the wanderer expresses in 
ll. 58-62a; it is a sadness occasioned by the contemplation, arising 
out of the reflections upon his own fate, of the universality of death 
and the fleetingness of life. 

In view of the fact that 58-62a do not merely round off the speech, 
if it begins at 1. 8, by a return to a personal despondency—as Mr. 
Huppé suggests—but begin, as it were, to ripple across the waters of 
all human experience, !. 62a would seem to be an awkward place for 
the monologue to end. But before coming to a decision about the end- 
point of the speech in connection with 1. 62a, it will be best to examine 
as a unit what Mr. Huppé calls the ‘bridge’ passage, ll. 62b-87. 

This passage begins: 

Swa bes middangeard 
ealra dogra gehwam dreosed ond feallep, 
forpon ne meg weorpan wis wer, er he age 
wintra del in woruldrice. 


There is some question as to the precise value of forbon in 64a. The 
usual meaning, ‘for, therefore,’ does not make good sense here. A 
loose connective value, or a somewhat adversative sense, ‘but, and 
yet,’ is more appropriate.’® I would translate these lines: ‘‘So this 
middle-earth declines and perishes day by day, and yet a man may 
not become wise until he possesses a (good) portion of winters in the 
earthly kingdom”’; i.e., although earthly things are perishing daily, 
man cannot recognize the universality of this decay till the experience 
and reflection of many years has brought it home to him. 

Having explicitly introduced the subject of wisdom, the poet 
continues with gnomic statements on the constituency of wisdom. 
Lines 65b-72 describe the conduct becoming a wiseman. Lines 73 ff. 
coordinate this philosophy with the subject of 62b—63, the devastation 
of the world. Mr. Huppé considers this to be a Christian reference to 


‘6 For arguments for this looser interpretation of forbon, see Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 
463-65; S. B. Liljegren, “Some Notes on the Old English Poem ‘The Seafarer’,” Stusia 
Neophilologica, x1v (1941-42), 152-55. 
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the Day of Judgment, but there is nothing peculiarly Christian about 
it (“hu gestlic bid, ponne ealre pisse worulde wela weste stonded’’). 
The reference to the future spoliation of all earthly wealth arises 
naturally from the reflection on the daily decline of the world. There 
is a similarity of idea to the Christian Day of Judgment, but that is 
all.7 Lines 78-84 elaborate upon the destruction of the world at 
present, as symbolized by the disintegration of the guest-halls and the 
fates of their occupants. Wyrd, really, is the instrumental agent being 
described here, especially in 80-84, where it is expressed by the sum 
... sum formula.'® The so-called bridge passage concludes with ll. 
85-87, lines which have already been discussed. Although the Chris- 
tian God is mentioned here—and not his mercy—his role is not par- 
ticularly Christian. Wyrd performs the same function attributed to 
the Creator of men in these lines (cf. 107) and could be substituted 
for elda Scyppend with no appreciable change in the meaning of the 
passage.'® 

A brief recapitulation of the ideas so far presented in the body of 
the poem will help clarify the relation between 8-62a and 62b-87. 
Lines 8-57 depict the loneliness and grief of a lordless thane in terms 
of the speaker’s past experience and the experience of a ‘straw man,’ 
se be cunnad, the universal wanderer and anhaga. They contain, also, 
gnomic reflections upon the proper conduct of a nobleman in the face 
of Fate’s harsh decree. At 1. 58 the idea of the death of one’s lord is 
generalized: the sudden extermination of the lives of men throughout 
the world is brought to mind—and this, says the wanderer, causes 
his spirit to be sad. This generalization is followed by the reflection 
on the daily decline of everything mortal, with the comment that only 
long experience of this decline can make a man wise. He who is wise 
will take this lesson to heart and conduct himself accordingly, for he 
will perceive that someday all the world’s treasures will be laid waste, 
even as now works of the giants of old stand empty and desolate. 

Does anything militate against all of this being included in the 
wanderer’s speech? The objection that the wanderer is too immersed 
in a personal sorrow to reflect upon the matters of 62b-87 has been 
shown to be out of order; for the wanderer is relating a past experience 


17 Cf. J. H. W. Rosteutscher, “(Germanischer Schicksalsglaube und angelsichsische 
Elegiendichtung”: “Der Gedanke und die poetischen Motive eines allgemeinen Ver- 
falles der Welt stammen méglicherweise aus heidnischen Quellen (Muspilli, Rag- 
nardk).”—Englische Studien, txx111 (1938), 16, n.1. 

'§ Cf. The Fortunes of Men and The Gifts of Men. 
'® Cf. Rosteutscher, of. cit., p. 15. 
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in 8-29a and he does show a capacity for reflection and generalization 
in 58-62a (which, being in the first person, must be part of his speech). 
Since 58-62a is the beginning of a generalization which harmonizes 
with what follows and is not a mere return to a personal despondency, 
|. 62a would make a poor end-point for the monologue. The objection 
that there is a Christian reference in 62b-—87 and a lack of it in 8-62a 
has been shown to be weak at best. The reference does not introducea 
Christian idea at variance with the thought of 8—62a, the idea of the 
negative value of the world and the inexorability of Fate. The power 
of God mentioned in 62b-—87 is a destructive power, and as such is 
synonymous with Fate. Nothing is suggested about the Christian 
belief in grace and salvation as an antidote for the transitory nature 
of the world. And there is nothing, once the content of 8—29a has been 
read aright, which prevents the phrase @elda Scyppend from being 
spoken by the eardstapa. For though these lines present only a this- 
worldly philosophy, they may well be spoken from the vantage point 
of Christian belief. All of 8-87, then, may reasonably be placed in the 
mouth of the wanderer. 

Lines 88-110, which present “‘Se ponne pisne wealsteal wise ge- 
pohte”’ and his lament for the transitory nature of all earthly things 
offer no idea which conflicts with 8-57 or 58-87. The lament is a 
forceful and dramatic elaboration upon the thought of 73 ff. It be- 
wails the passing of the horse, the hero, the giver of treasure, etc. 
Even the passing of time itself is commented upon (92-96). Only a 
serpent-adorned wall remains, the wiseman says, wyrd seo mere 
having carried off the warriors. Nature reveals herself in a terrifying 
aspect (101-05). The kingdom of earth is full of hardships: wyrda 
gesceafl changes the whole world (106-07). Everything is transitory; 
everything decays (108-10). The only reason Mr. Huppé advances 
for distinguishing this passage from 62b-—87 is that these lines do not 
mention the Christian God whereas the previous section does. But 
since the elda Scyppend of |. 85 is merely a powerful destructive agent, 
there is no real Christianity expressed in the passage and no validity 
for the vital distinction Mr. Huppé wishes to draw. 

The proper understanding of ll. 8-62a, with what they reveal 
about the character and actions of the wanderer, renders invalid 
also the sharp distinction between the perceptive ability of the wan- 
derer and the wiseman who utters ll. 92-110. Mr. Huppé, drawing 
on the introductory lines to the lament of 92-110: 

Se ponne pisne wealsteal wise gepohte 
ond pis deorc lif deope geondpenced, 
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frod in ferbe, feor oft gemon 

welslehta worn, and pas word acwid: 
and on |. 111, ““Swa cw snottor on mode, geset him sundor et rune,”’ 
claims, as I have mentioned, that the wanderer stands in the midst 
of grief and is overwhelmed by it, whereas the wiseman ponders apart 
(Sundor et rune), often recalling far-off troubles (feor oft gemon). 
But to make this distinction, Mr. Huppé has made an a priori judg- 
ment that |. 111 ends the wiseman’s speech and not the whole of the 
wanderer’s monologue (see above). His reference to sundor et rune 
and feor oft gemon, therefore, cannot be taken as a meaningful criterion. 
Further, as I have demonstrated, the wanderer is capable of envisag- 
ing far-off troubles, for that is what he has done in 8-29a. Also, he 
is capable of generalizing on his experience (58-62a). There is, then, 
nothing inconceivable in the idea of his using as a convenient fiction 
one ‘who has thought deeply about this dark life.’ 

Indeed, the observations which Mr. Huppé makes about the link- 
ing character of words and phrases reinforce rather than detract 
from the possibility that ll. 88-110 are part of the wanderer’s speech. 
Geondpenced of |. 89 is a verbal echo of gebencan .. . geond of 1. 58 
and geondpence of |. 60, and feor oft gemon welslehta worn echoes 
earfeba gemyndig, wrapra welslehta of \l. 6b-7a. Mr. Huppé claims 
that these link and at the same time sharply disitnguish the two 
speakers! The reasoning here is hardly logical. The implication seems 
obvious. The wanderer is introducing a hypothetical mouthpiece who 
has experienced, as he did, the slaughter of earls, and who ponders 
upon this dark life, as he himself reflects upon the earls who have so 
suddenly left the hall. Just as the eardstapa utilizes an imaginary fig- 
ure, se be cunnad, to conjure up the frustrations and emotions felt 
by one in a position similar to that in which he found himself in his 
earlier days at the loss of his lord, so here he conjures up another 
figure, in order to portray as vividly as possible the lesson which he 
and which all who contemplate the universality of death and destruc- 
tion have learned. ‘‘The only natural and unforced conclusion, when 
the poem is taken as it stands, is to regard 92 ff. as spoken . . . by an- 
other of the eardstapa’s men of straw, one meditating on the ruined 
wall, the gledw hale himself, perhaps, of line 73.’’° 

An interesting support for this interpretation is found in the pres- 
ent tense acwid used to introduce the lament of the wiseman. Miss 
Kershaw has a cryptic note on this word: “The variation in the use 
of tenses in this poem is perhaps worth noting. The action is really 


*® Lawrence, op. cit., p. 474. 
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timeless, but the past tense is sometimes used (e.g. ll. 6 and 111) in 
reference to the cases cited.” This calls attention to the problem, 
but misses the significance of the variation. Mackie’s hypothesis, 
that the acwid is an indication of the introduction to a speech as op. 
posed to the preterite cw@d which summarizes, has been shown to be 
untenable. Mr. Huppé, having already decided that the wiseman’s 
speech is not included in the wanderer’s, uses acwid as a rhetorical 
distinction between the wiseman and the wanderer: “. . . whereas 
the wanderer is introduced as speaking in the past . . . the wiseman 
speaks in the present . . . then a concluding formula serves to frame 
the wiseman’s monologue. . . . But this final formula not only serves 
this purpose but serves as a link, in its use of the past tense, to the 
original cw@d of the introduction to the wanderer’s speech.’ Mr, 
Huppé has again used a rhetorical link to connect and yet disassociate 
two characters! But if, as he suggests, the cw@d of ll. 6 and 111 serve 
as a framework or envelope for the whole of 8-110, is it not likely that 
everything between is one speech? The present tense acwid is most 
easily explained if it is taken as spoken by the wanderer himself in 
presenting his straw man. It is thus clearly differentiated from the 
preterite cw@d which the poet uses to introduce and conclude the 
wanderer’s speech. It corresponds to the present tense wat se pe 
cunnad of |. 29b which the wanderer uses to introduce a nameless and 
timeless being whose image will make more poignant the truths he 
wishes to express. 

In the foregoing analysis of ll. 8-110, I have, I believe, demon- 
strated that neither matters of syntax, rhetorical pattern, or content 
give any justifiable ground for not accepting the whole body of the 
poem as the speech of the eardstapa. The evidence, indeed, suggests 
that these lines are all part of the wanderer’s negative de consolatione. 
Moreover, if the whole is viewed as one monologue, a distinct logical 
and progressive development of ideas can be perceived therein. The 
speaker of the piece, the eardstapa, has constantly kept before his 
audience and before his own mind the knowledge he has gained about 
the inexorability of Fate and the transitory nature of this world. He 
tells his tale realistically, relating his experience and acquisition of 
wisdom in the very manner in which it befell him. First, from experi- 
ences to which he alludes but does not recount (“‘Oft ic sceolde ana 
...’’), he expresses his knowledge of the heroic code of conduct for 


*1 Kershaw, op. cit., p. 166. 
2 Huppé, op. cit., p. 535. 
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those for whom Fate has decreed unfortunate circumstances. He fol- 
lows this with an account of his most terrible personal encounter with 
Fate, the loss of his lord, an occasion upon which he had to put to 
good use the code of conduct he had learned. The wanderer then 
elaborates upon this loss by means of an effective rhetorical device: 
he brings his experience close to his audience by describing the feelings 
of ‘one who knows’ what it is to suffer the deprivation of one’s lord. 
The beauty of this device, which becomes apparent only with the 
proper perspective of the whole, is that it not only makes more poig- 
nant the ‘timed’ experience of the wanderer, but by suggesting a 
timeless or constantly recurring experience it prepares the way for 
the generalizations which follow. 

These generalizations begin with the eardstapa’s description of 
his present state of mind, the result of the extension of his experience 
with death to the universal experience of all men. This reflection is 
extended further to the perishability of all earthly things and is fol- 
lowed by the remark that it is only the accumulation of experience 
with the years that gives a man wisdom. This serves indirectly as a 
comment upon what the wanderer has previously related about 
himself, for it took many years and many bitter experiences for him 
to reach his present state of perception. The wanderer then comments 
upon the constituent elements of wise conduct, in contradistinction 
to the noble conduct he had learned in his salad days. From this, he 
passes to a description of what a wiseman will perceive about the true 
nature of the world: how devastated it now is and how someday it 
will all lie waste. As a final summation of the negative philosophy he 
has learned, he puts a lament into the mouth of ‘one who ponders 
deeply upon this dark life,’ a lament which concludes in all-embracing 
fashion: 

Her bid feoh lene, her bi6 freond lene, 
her bid mon lene, her bid mag lene, 
eal pis eorpan gesteal idel weorpeS! 


If all of ll. 8-110 is ‘of a piece,’ as the progression of thought and 
the syntactic and rhetorical evidence indicate—and nothing specific 
controverts—the snottor of 1. 111 must be the eardstapa of |. 6. The 
reference is not to ‘‘se ponne pisne wealsteal wise gepohte,” the straw 
man of the wanderer; it is to the wanderer himself. This is, I feel, a 
subtle comment by the poet upon the development of the thought in 
the wanderer’s speech. For by calling the speaker simply an eardstapa 
in his introduction, but a svottor in his conclusion, the poet parallels 
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the wanderer’s expression of his progression from an earth-stepper 
who vainly hoped to find security in a new earthly lord to a wiseman 
who sees all too clearly the mutability of earthly things and the im- 
possibility of security in this world. 

The above analysis of the negative and positive potentialities 
of ll. 8-110 clearly indicates that these lines are best taken as one 
speech uttered by an eardstapa who has with the passage of time be- 
come a snottor. The subject of these lines is the inexorability of Fate 
and the this-worldly conduct and wisdom which man learns in the 
course of his many encounters with Wyrd. There is here no ‘themal 
contrast’ between man’s helplessness and God’s mercy. Since this is 
so, the first five lines of the poem, with their explicit mention of this 
contrast, must be an introduction to the whole poem rather than to 
the wanderer’s monologue. And, as I have shown, no matters of syn- 
tax or rhetorical pattern invalidate this assumption. 

It remains to clarify the relation between the introductory and 
concluding lines, with their idea of contrast, and the body of the 
poem, the wanderer’s monologue. First, it is necessary to clear up a 
common misunderstanding of the opening lines of the poem (see above 
for lines). The heart of this misunderstanding lies in the relation be- 
tween are gebided and the peah pe clause. Most translators render 
these lines: “‘Often the solitary one seeks the grace, the mercy of God 
though sick at heart he must* long stir with his hands the rime-cold 
sea over the watery ways, (must) tread the paths of exile: Fate is 
inexorable.”” A moment’s reflection, however, especially about the 
value of peah pe, ‘though, although,’ reveals that this sentence is not 
a logical unit. If the first clause is correctly translated, a conjunction 
meaning ‘while, because’ would be required instead of one meaning 
‘although.’ Some translators, evidently sensing this difficulty, have 
found a happy solution by taking are gebided to mean ‘experiences 
grace or mercy,’ since the meaning ‘to experience, to get by seeking’ is 
a frequent one of the verb gebidan.™ This brings out fully the contrast- 


23 Sceolde in this sentence has been variously translated as a present, preterite, and 
perfect. There is no ground for its being taken as a present, however, either in this or in 
any other instance. 

24 Cf. Bosworth-Toller. Kershaw notes: “A possible alternative translation would 
be, ‘The solitary man always lives to experience mercy,’ etc. So Grein, Thorpe, etc. But 
it is difficult to reconcile this translation of gebided with 1. 5.”—p. 162. The meaning 
‘always, constantly’ for oft, however, is rare; Miss Kershaw stands almost alone in this 
translation. Grein and Thorpe have ‘oft.’ If we assign oft its usual meaning, there is no 
difficulty in reconciling this interpretation of |. 1 with “‘Wyrd bid ful ard.” For Godis 
frequently depicted in A.S. poetry as the ruler of Wyrd, or as one who can change 
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ing value of Jeah pe: although a solitary one may long have been in 
exile, spinning out his lot as decreed by Fate, he may often in the 
end experience the grace and the mercy of God. 

It follows that there is no exact sense parallel between are gebided 
(|. 1) and are seced (1. 114), as Mr. Huppé would have it. The introduc- 
tion expresses a Christian fact about the operation of God’s mercy; 
the conclusion describes man’s own actions which can aid him in secur- 
ing that mercy. The introduction and conclusion are nevertheless 
closely unified by their explict mention of the contrast between pagan 
and Christian ideas and in what may be called their supplementation 
of each other. And it is in this supplementation that their unification 
with the wanderer’s monologue lies; for the monologue, while it de- 
velops only the pagan aspect of the themal contrast, utilizes both the 
idea of man’s transient existence, in the relentless operation of Fate, 
and the idea of man’s actions and attitude toward that existence, in 
the knowledge and conduct which will help him endure that Fate. 

The unity of The Wanderer becomes clear when the poem is viewed 
in this light. The introduction states a Christian truth: God is superior 
to Wyrd; he can, and often does, show mercy to those who suffer long 
in the inexorable grip of Fate. The body of the poem illustrates Fate’s 
relentless way: in the form of a wanderer’s monologue it tells of the 
inevitable destruction of man and nature which Wyrd occasions; 
and it describes the limits to which man’s unaided intelligence and 
courage can bring him in withstanding Fate—an awareness of the 
universality of change and decay. The conclusion develops the only 
logical response from a Christian point of view: in the form of gnomic 
verse it exhorts man to become aware of and to act according to the 
best of his human capabilities; but since this is insufficient for real 
security, man must also actively seek the mercy of God to facilitate 
the intervention of that mercy on his behalf. Although this unity is 
perhaps not one which suits modern taste, it is nonetheless a palpable 
unity. And this interpretation of the poem is the only one, if The 
Wanderer is accepted as it has been transmitted to us, which is 
substantiated by the facts.* 

STANLEY B. GREENFIELD 
University of Wisconsin 


Wyrd’s dictates if and as he wills to do so. Cf. R. J. Menner, The Poetical Dialogues of 
Solomon and Saturn (New York, 1941), pp. 62, 63, 139. 

* A more recent article than Huppé’s, by R. M. Lumiansky, “The Dramatic Struc- 
ture of the Old English Wanderer,” Neophilologus xxxtv (1950), appeared too late to be 
considered here. 











GERMAN INTEREST IN JOHN LOCKE’S ESSAY, 
1688-1800 


WHEN John Locke in the autumn of 1683 secretly took ship from Eng- 
land for tolerant Holland, fearing for his life because of his association 
with the already exiled Earl of Shaftesbury, he carried with him the 
rough draft of an essay on the operation of the human mind beguna 
dozen years before. Probably he little realized how greatly his modest 
remarks, set down for the edification of his friends in a private dis- 
cussion group, were to influence the course of philosophical specula- 
tion both at home and abroad. Today, of course, the importance of 
the resultant Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690) is familiar 
to all, and its role in Germany as inspiration and guide for the philos- 
ophers of the “Aufklarung,” and more particularly for the “popular 
philosophers” of the later Enlightenment, has long been recognized! 
Not so much has been written of its impact in the period preceding 
the popular movement by half a century and more when Locke's 
ideas—and incidentally those of many another foreigner—were first 
making their way to Germany. By examining the dusty volumes of 
reviews, the long forgotten translations, the outmoded encyclopedias, 
and the library catalogs and correspondence of the period, one 
may trace quite clearly the sources and channels of information 
in that “Republic of Letters” of the late seventeenth and the early 
eighteenth centuries. More specifically, in describing the passage 
of Locke’s ideas to Germany, we encounter routes which could have 
been, and doubtless were, followed by subsequent foreign ideas 
making their way there. And though, strictly speaking, we shall not 
be tracing literary theories, it may not be amiss to recall that in this 
“Republic of Letters” the boundary between “philosophical” and 
“literary” during several decades of the period was at best only a 
vague and ill-defined line. For that matter, it may be well to keep in 
mind that the one often credited with the first effective introduction 
of English “literary” thought to Germany, Joseph Addison, admit- 
tedly drew his chief “philosophical” inspiration from John Locke's 


1 The characteristics of Locke’s method were in large measure adopted by the 
“popular” school: the “common sense”’ approach; the attention to human experience as 
the source of ideas; the striving for clarity in the choice and use of words, and hence in 
the ideas for which words were the symbols, and finally the liberation from the bonds 
of authority and preconception which was a prerequisite for the application of the other 
themes. 
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Essay.” It is not unlikely that the early knowledge and spread of 
Locke’s ideas in Germany also helped to prepare the way for their 
reception in the later essays of The Spectator. 


I 


In discussing the increasing popularity of Locke’s Essay on the 
continent it is convenient to distinguish three periods. The first of 
these covers the period from its first appearance in extract in 1688 to 
the year 1710, when a complete version of the work was published in 
Germany. During these years the first important channel of media- 
tion is the one provided by French and English abridgments of the 
Essay. 

During his years in Holland, Locke became acquainted with a 
number of prominent and not-so-prominent members of the ‘Republic 
of Letters” whose liberalism had made it expedient for them to dwell 
in that tolerant land. Among them was the young Genevan, Jean 
LeClerc, a pastor of the Society of Remonstrants. Locke met him 
during the winter of 1685 in Amsterdam, and their mutual interests 
provided the basis for an immediate and lasting friendship. 

In 1686 LeClerc and others undertook the founding of a new peri- 
odical, the Bibliotheque Universelle et Historique, and here appeared 
in January, 1688, a précis of Locke’s Essay, prepared by himself and 
translated into French by LeClerc. It was also published separately 
as a pamphlet of 92 pages, entitled Abrégé d’un ouvrage intitulé 
“Essai philosophique touchant l’ Entendement,’”’ Amsterdam, 1688. The 
fact that a version of the work first appeared in Holland fittingly indi- 
cated the part this country was to play in the mediation of Locke’s 
ideas. 

The Bibliotheque had already gained a wide audience in learned 
circles. Banned in France after the second number, its volumes con- 
tinued to make their way across the border; its handy duodecimo vol- 
umes doubtless facilitated smuggling. That the journal was also read 
and admired in Germany is apparent from LeClerc’s correspondence 
with learned Germans. They included Leibniz, who in 1692 sent him 
asummary of his theory of “‘pre-established harmony” which LeClerc 
felt obliged to reject because of its ‘obscurity.’ He suggested that 
Leibniz clarify his views, but heard no more from the German philos- 
opher. Other German correspondents were Johann Fabricius, the 


* Cf. The Spectator, Nos. 62; 94; 121; 291; 519 and Kenneth MacLean, John Locke 
and English Literature .. . New Haven, 1936, p. 11 and passim. 
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well-known professor of theology at Helmstedt; Daniel Ernst Jablon- 
ski, chaplain at the court of Brandenburg and Secretary of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences; Johann Albert Fabricius, the Hamburg scholar; 
and later the historian Lorenz v. Mosheim of Kiel; J. G. Cotta, the 
publisher, and J. G. Eckhart, secretary to Leibniz. 

Books often arrived from Germany with the request that LeClerc 
review them. Sometimes he did so, usually adversely. In the main, 
German thought had not reached the point of view represented by 
LeClerc, whose own philosphy had much in common with that of 
Newton and Locke.* 

LeClerc’s abstract of the Essay evoked much interest on the conti- 
nent, and Locke’s statement that public demand obliged him to make 
available the entire work finds substantiation in other contemporary 
reports.‘ It was probably the abridgment which first introduced the 
“father” of the German Enlightenment, Christian Thomasius, to 
the Essay.’ More specifically, Thomasius himself acknowledged that 
Locke’s chapter on religious “enthusiasm,” which first appeared in 
the fourth edition of 1700 and in the French translation of the same 
year, provided a powerful stimulus in turning him away from extreme 
Pietism.* Even in the Leipzig years Thomasius had already demon- 
strated an interest in empirical philosophy. In 1687, in his famous 
Discours, welcher Gestalt man denen Franzosen . . . nachahmen soll he 
said concerning unnecessary learning: ‘‘Eine neue Schreibtaffel nim- 
met dasjenige, so man darauff schreibet gar leicht an; wenn aber eine 
Schrift eine geraume Zeit darauff stehen geblieben, wie schwer gehet 
es doch zu, wenn man hernach das erste auswischen will?”’? Thomasius 
was prepared in advance for the reception of Lockian ideas, and his 


3 To Locke LeClerc dedicated his Ontologie, and his Pneumatologia (1692) and 
Opera Philosophica (1698) were based on Locke’s theories, as LeClerc freely admitted. 
Cf. Bibliothéque Choisie, pour servir de suite a la Bibliothéque Universelle, ed. Jean 
Le Clerc, Amsterdam, 1703-1713. x1t (1707), 81. (Hereafter cited BC.) 

4 See Jean Pierre Nicéron, ed., Mémoires pour servir 4 V histoire des hommes illustres 
dans la république des lettres. . Paris, 1729-45. 1, 42. 

5 F. Briiggemann, ed., Deutsche Literatur ...in Entwicklungsreihen. Reihe Auf- 
klérung (Weimar and Leipzig), 1 (1928), 7 ff. (Hereafter cited DL), and G. Zart, Einflul 
der englischen Philosophie seit Bacon auf die deutsche Philosophie des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Berlin, 1881, p. 33. 

® Cf. Zart, op. cit., p. 34; DL, p. 8; Jakob Brucker, Kurtze Fragen aus der Philoso- 
phischen Historie, Ulm, 1731-36, 7 vols. v1, 723, note ppp, where Thomasius’ agree- 
ment with Locke’s views in Fundamenta Juris Naturae et Gentium, Halle, 1705, c. 12, 
p. 244, and Cautelae circa praecognita juris prudentiae ecclesiasticae, Halle, 1712, is noted. 

7 Christian Thomasius, “Kleine deutsche Schriften,” ed. Otto Opel, in Festschrift 
der Historischen Commission der Provinz Sachsen . . . Halle, 1894. 
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interest in empiric philosophy, slight though it may have been at 
this time, received a new impetus somewhat later through his contact 
with the Essay. 

Leibniz too first learned of Lockian theories from LeClerc’s sum- 
mary, and it stimulated him to his “‘Réflexions sur l’entendement hu- 
main...” (1696). These he sent to Thomas Burnet, who passed 
them on to Locke. The English philosopher, admittedly puzzled by 
Leibniz’ line of argument, declared: ‘‘This sort of fiddling makes me 
hardly avoid thinking, that he is not that very great man as has been 
talked of him.’’* Locke’s unflattering comment eventually reached 
Leibniz, who then composed his Echantillon des Réflexions sur... 1- 
Essai (1698). This too he sent to Burnet, but we have no record of 
Locke’s further reaction, if any. Leibniz apparently expected his 
remarks to be included in the projected French translation of the 
Essay, of which he had knowledge. They were not published until 
1708, however, in a posthumous edition of Locke’s letters, and then 
without Leibniz’ permission. 

Meanwhile, a Latin version of Book One of the Essay was already 
in circulation between 1688 and 1691. Early in 1691 Locke wrote to 
Furly: “I have received the Latin translation of the first book of my 
Essay. I know not by whom, but you say nothing of it... . ’!° Thus 
a Latin Book One, containing Locke’s denial of a theory of innate 
ideas, was available almost as soon as the first complete English edi- 
tion, and its potential continental audience was, of course, greater 
than a work in English could command. 

The popularity of the LeClerc extract was sufficient to call forth 
an English translation in 1692." This was followed in 1696 by another 
English compendium of the Essay, done by John Wynne with Locke’s 
help. It was redone into French by Bosset in 1720 and found much 
favor. What Nicéron said of this résumé might also be applied to the 

8 Locke to Molyneaux, May 3, 1697. (Cf. H. O. Christophersen, “A Bibliographical 
Introduction to the Study of John Locke,” Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo. 11, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 8 (1930), p. 55. 

* Cf. G. W. Leibniz, Opera philosophica, ed. Erdmann, p. 136 a, note 216; Philo- 
sophische Schriften, ed. Gerhardt, v, ii, pp. 6 ff., and Christophersen, op. cit., pp. 54 ff. 

” Feb. 3, 1691. (Cf. Christophersen, of. cit., p. 12.) 

4 Young Students Library, by the Athenian Society, 1692. An Extract of a Book, 
Entituled, “A Philosophical Essay upon Human Understanding, wherein is shown the 
Extension of certain Knowledge, and the Manner of attaining to it.” By Mr. Locke. 
Christophersen could find no further record of this work. Lessing knew of it, and referred 
toit as Locke’s own Epitome, listing the publication date 1691. He regretted that Poley 


(see below) did not know of it before including Gilbert’s Epitome in his German trans- 
lation of the Essay. (Cf. Lessing, Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, xv, 293 f.) 
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original epitome of LeClerc: that many readers preferred it to the 
complete work because of the former’s greater clarity.” 

By 1690, meanwhile, Locke had been persuaded to publish the 
entire Essay in English, and the work itself, as well as the controversies 
in which its author soon became involved, called forth a lively re- 
sponse on the continent. LeClerc led the way with a long review in 
his Bibliothéque Universelle, adding later a report on the spirited reac- 
tion of John Norris to Locke’s discarding of the theory of innate ideas." 
Basnage de Beauval’s Histoire des Ouvrages des Sgavans (Rotterdam) 
also recorded the immediate English reaction to the Essay. In 1694 
brief mention was made of Lowde’s attack on Locke in the Discourse 
concerning the Nature of Man both in his Natural and Political Capac- 
ity, London, 1694. In the same year the fact that Locke was making 
his way into the histories of philosophy was noted in a review of Wil- 
liam Wotton’s Reflexions upon Ancient and Modern Learning, second 
edition, London, 1694. The Histoire in 1695 discussed the second 
edition of the Essay, and faithfully reported Locke’s famous dispute 
with Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. The Bishop opened his at- 
tack in a Discourse in Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity... 
(1696), prompted by his reading of the English Deist Toland, whose 
Christianily Not Mysterious (1696) professed to derive inspiration from 
Locke’s Essay. Locke replied spiritedly, defending himself against 
Stillingfleet’s charge of ‘‘godless materialism,” and disclaiming 
responsibility for Toland’s views. The Bishop renewed the attack, 
however, and only his death some four years later put an end to the 
stormy exchange of “letters.’”” In summing up, the Histoire reported 
that Locke certainly had the better of the long argument.” The 
famous debate was followed with keen interest on the continent, and 
evoked comment, as we shall see, from several other prominent 
periodicals. At the same time, lesser paper wars which broke out 
between Locke and Edmund Elys, John Edwards, and William Sher- 
lock also claimed attention in the pages of the Histoire.® Its readers 
obviously did not lack information on Locke’s Essay and the English 
reaction to it. Some attention was also devoted to these matters in 
the Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, founded by Pierre Bayle 

2 Nicéron, op. cit., 1, 42. 

8 BU, xvii (1690), 399-427; xx (1691), 65-72. 

14 Histoire des Ouvrages des Scavans, ed. Henri Basnage de Beauval, Rotterdam, 
1687-1709. x1 (1694), 416 and 99-112; x1 (1695), 441. (Hereafter cited HOS.) 

5 Tbid., x1v (1697), 420 ff.; 551 ff.; xv (1698), 134 ff.; xv1 (1699), 415. 

16 Tbid., xvi (1700), 280 ff.; xv (1701), 140; xx (1705), 135. 
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in 1684. Three articles dealt with the Locke-Stillingfleet affair; one 
with the Edwards controversy."’ 

During the period 1688-1700 any continental scholar who had not 
mastered English—and this included the great majority—was thus 
dependent for his knowledge of Locke’s Essay on the French synopses 
and on the partial Latin translation, the foreign reviews of the Eng- 
lish editions, and the discussions of the controversial literature. In 
Germany these and other sources kept the scholars in touch with the 
new developments. 

One very important agency was the Leipzig journal Acta Erudi- 
torum, founded in 1682 by Otto Mencke.'* Christian Thomasius, Veit 
Ludwig v. Seckendorff, E. W. v. Tschirnhausen, Leibniz and Christian 
Wolff were associated with the German journal at an early date 
as editorial associates or correspondents. When Otto Mencke died 
in 1707, direction of the periodical was assumed by his son, Johann 
Burkhard, whose enthusiasm for English thought, manifested through- 
out his career, was particularly effective in introducing Locke’s 
ideas to Germany. In 1698-99 he visited Holland, France, and 
England, where he spent some time in learned investigation of his- 
torical documents and became acquainted with a considerable schol- 
arly circle. In England he was especially friendly with the theo- 
logian William Cave and the prominent geologist and physician John 
Woodward; the latter sponsored his election to the Royal Society. 
Mencke’s admiration for this organization was unbounded, and he 
once commented: ‘‘Durch diese Gesellschaft allein ist England weit 
gréBer als Frankreich, so anziehend es sein mag.’”!® For England and 
the English he was always pleased to admit his warm admiration and 
he made a special point of this in a congratulatory address commemo- 
rating the formal union of England and Scotland under Queen Anne 
in 1707, when he said: 

Ich kann mir es wohl gefallen lassen, wenn Mehrere mir nachsagen, daf ich 
auf alle mégliche Weise diese Nation und die vortrefflichen Eigenschaften 
und den Ruhm dieser groSen Kénigin mit Lobpreisen immer bis in den Him- 
mel zu erheben suche. Auch wissen alle, die nur einigermaSen mit mir 


bekannt sind, was fiir ein grofes Vergniigen ich stets empfinde, so oft das 
Gesprich auf die Englander kommt. . . 


Locke’s Essay Mencke characterized as “unsterblich.”®° Soon after 
" Stillingfleet: Oct. 1699, 363; Nov., 497 ff.; 1700, 123-54; Edwards: 1701, 348- 
51. 
'§ Cf. Zedler, Universallexicon, xx (1739), 929-31. 
*R. Treitschke, Burkhard Mencke, Leipzig, 1842, p. 47. 20 Tbid., p. 41; 47. 
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its appearance in 1690 the Acta Eruditorum reviewed the work, and 
during the following period of stormy controversy they faithfully re- 
corded in a series of reviews the progress of the more important argu- 
ments.”! 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a third important chan- 
nel for the mediation of Locke’s ideas was opened up. This was the 
translation of the complete work into French and Latin. The French 
version of 1700, prepared by Pierre Coste with Locke’s assistance, 
appeared in Amsterdam; this was the first complete version which 
might be expected to reach an extensive international audience. With 
the Latin translation of the following year the Essay became available 
to any European scholar who desired to know more of Locke’s 
theories. 

In Germany Leibniz read Coste’s translation in the year of its 
appearance and reviewed it in Monatlicher Auszug.” Soon thereafter 
he began the extended critique which was to become the famous 
Nouveaux Essais sur l’Entendement humain. Before it was completed, 
however, Locke died in 1704, and Leibniz abandoned plans to publish 
the work, explaining that he felt it unjust to publish controversial 
material when the opponent could no longer reply. The Nouveaux 
Essais therefore remained in manuscript until 1765, when they were 
included in an edition of his posthumous works. In 1720, however, 
Desmaizeaux published his Recueil de diverses piéces. . . which con- 
tained Leibniz’ earlier criticism of Books One and Two of the Essay. 
This work also circulated widely on the continent and supplied ma- 
terial for a comparison of the two philosophers. 

By 1710, Burridge has translated the complete Essay into Latin 
for the use of the students at Dublin University. His work was based 
on the fourth English edition of 1700, which brought the new material 
on association of ideas and religious ‘‘enthusiasm.”’ In Germany a 
careful account of this Latin version was begun in the Acta Erudi- 
torum. The four chapters of Book One, upon which Leibniz had al- 
ready commented, were summarized in August, 1702. The plan to 
outline the remainder of the Essay was never carried out, however, 
and a six-year gap in the reports on Locke ensued, 1702-08. A 
contributing factor in this failure was perhaps the lack of a London 
correspondent, for Mencke complained in 1704 that he had no rep- 


21 Op. cit., Leipzig, 1682-1731. 11 (1691), 501-05; vir (1698), 504; vir1 (1699), 12 fi; 


x (1701), 399 ff. (on Edwards). 
2 Op. cit., Sept. 1700, 611-36. 
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resentative there.” By 1709, however, Germany had its own com- 
plete Latin version, based on the Burridge translation: Johannis 
Lockit Armigert Libri IV de Intellectu humano. . . Novissima editio 
juxta exemplar Londini anno 1701. . . Leipzig, 1709. 

' During this same period, when the ideas of Locke’s Essay were 
first making their way into Germany, certain collections and bio- 
graphical sketches appeared which enjoyed wide international pop- 
ularity. In treating them it will be convenient to depart momentarily 
from the chronological arrangement. 

The death of Locke in 1704 gave occasion for an extended account 
of his life and work by LeClerc in his Bibliothéque Choisie (the con- 
tinuation of Bibliotheque Universelle), v1 (1705), 342-412; for a sketch 
of Locke’s life and character by Coste, and for the publication of his 
Posthumous Works, London, 1706. 

LeClerc’s biographical sketch circulated widely in the eighteenth 
century and admirably illustrated the flow of information in the 
“Republic of Letters.’ Based on letters from Shaftesbury and Lady 
Masham to LeClerc, as well as his own knowledge of Locke’s life, it 
bore the title ‘“Eloge de feu Mr. Locke.” The following year it was 
translated into English and published separately, and by 1714 it had 
reached a third edition—the version regularly inserted into the edi- 
tions of Locke’s collected works in English. 

On the continent the French ‘‘Eloge” was reprinted in LeClerc’s 
Oeuvres diverses de Mr. Jean Locke, Rotterdam, 1710, and in the sec- 
ond edition of this collection, Amsterdam, 1732. It formed the basis 
for the sketch of Locke’s life in Nicéron’s Mémoires . . . 1 (1729), 42 ff., 
and for the article ‘“Locke” in Nouveau Dictionnaire Cvitique et His- 
lorique, 111 (1750), 101-06. It soon passed to Germany, where it 
first appeared (in German) in S. G. Starck’s German translation of 
Locke’s Some thoughis on Education (Leipzig, 1708). The Helmstedt 
theologian Johann Fabricius included in the catalog of his library™ 
remarks on Locke’s life and works taken from LeClerc, and further 
referred his readers to Heumann’s Acta Philosophorum™ and the 
Acta Eruditorum (1701). 

Jakob Brucker, who has been called the founder of the modern 


* Cf. Briefwechsel zwischen Leibniz und Christian Wolff, ed. Gerhardt, Halle, 1860, 
p. 15. Mencke introduced Wolff to Leibniz by letter Nov. 12, 1704. 

* Historia Bibliothecae Fabricianae, 6 vols., Wolfenbiittel, 1717-24. v1, 465-67. 

* vi, 975 ff., published from 1715-26 in Halle. Heumann was professor of litera- 
ture and later of theology at the University of Géttingen. 
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history of philosophy, used in his once widely read Kurize Fragen aus 
der Philosophischen Historie** the information in LeClerc and the 
version of his “‘Eloge”’ which had already appeared in the first issue 
of the Allgemeines Historisches Lexikon (Leipzig, 1709), one of whose 
editors was the philosopher J. F. Budde. The article “Locke” in 
Zedler’s Universallexicon (xvi, 1738) borrowed extensively from 
LeClerc’s sketch, as did Jécher’s Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon (un, 
1750). The same information formed the basis for the account of 
Locke’s life in the Latin translation of the Essay by G. H. Thiele, 
Leipzig, 1741. Later Titel’s German translation of the Essay, Mann- 
heim, 1791, also carried ‘‘Kurze Nachrichten von Locke’s Leben und 
Schriften” culled from LeClerc. The ‘‘Eloge’’ was also familiar to 
Bodmer and Breitinger, and to Gottsched; the anecdote of Locke and 
the card players illustrates one of the moral lessons in both Discourse 
der Mahlern and Die verniinftigen Tadlerinnen. 

Pierre Coste’s sketch of Locke’s life and character was first printed 
in Nouvelles de la République des Lettres in 1705. It circulated widely 
in the eighteenth century and finally passed into German translation 
in the preface to Poley’s German version of the Essay in 1757. 

Among Locke’s Posthumous Works (1706) there appeared the im- 
portant essay called ‘‘Some Thoughts of the Conduct of the Under- 
standing,” originally intended as an addition to the Essay. LeClerc’s 
Bibliothéque Choisie carried a long review of the fifth edition of the 
Essay and numerous excerpts from the Posthumous Works in 1701, 
wherein particular attention was given to the “Conduct.” The next 
year it was discussed in the Acta Eruditorum by Christian Wolff.” 

Our first period closes in 1710 with the publication of the collection 
Oeuvres diverses de Mr. Jean Locke,?* the most important of which 
were the “Lettre sur la Tolérance” and a French translation of the 
“Conduct”: De la Conduite de |’Esprit dans la Recherche de la 
Vérité.”’ 

By the end of the first decade of the century, therefore, the prin- 
cipal routes of mediation were fairly well established. They consisted 
of discussions and reviews in the French language periodicals of Hol- 
land, especially Jean LeClerc’s; Latin and French translations and 
résumés, and finally the interest of certain Germans, notably Leibniz, 
Thomasius, the Menckes, and Christian Wolff. Through their activi- 

% Ulm, 1731-36, 7 vols. vi, 437 ff. (Cf. von Hertling in ADB, 111, 397.) 


27 AE, Jan. 1708, 40-44, and Zart, op. cit., p. 17. 
* Rotterdam, 171° A second edition, Amsterdam, 1723, added religious material 
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ties the German scholar had fairly easy access to the Essay by the 
year 1710. 
II 


The second period, from 1710 to the appearance of the first com- 
plete German translation of the Essay in 1757, was marked by in- 
creasing interest in Locke’s theories. Such interest may be demonstrat- 
ed first by a sampling of the German reviews, disputations, and ref- 
erence works of the time. 

In Berlin Jean Barbeyrac, a teacher at the French Gymnasium, 
indicated his familiarity with the early Locke material by including 
the anecdote of the card players in his popular Trailé du jeu... Am- 
sterdam, 1709. A contemporary review in Neuer Biichersaal drew 
particular attention to the story.”® 

A little later opposition to Locke’s and LeClerc’s theory of knowl- 
edge appeared in the work of the Dutch scholar Ruardus Andala, 
whose Syntagma theologico-physico-metaphysicum . . . (1711) defended 
Descartes against Locke and LeClerc. A contemporary reviewer, 
however, was not particularly impressed with his “defence”: ‘““Denn 
der Herr Auctor thut hier nichts anders, als dass er dasjenige, was vom 
Cartesio mit wenigem gesagt worden, von § zu { weitlaiufftiger be- 
schreibet, und mit neuen Exempeln erliutert.’*° Another discussion 
of Andala, in the Leipzig Deutsche Acta Eruditorum, also remarked 
his opposition to Leibniz as well as to Locke. After criticizing Leibniz’ 
definition of substance, Andala had turned to Locke’s treatment of 
the same subject. Of this passage the reviewer noted: 

Weil nun der sonst so kluge Locke gleichfalls nicht wissen will, was das Wort 
substantia bedeute, so wird seiner allhier auch nicht vergessen werden, und 
hat dessen sonst so beriihmtes Werck, welches er von dem menschlichen Ver- 


stande geschrieben, die Ehre, daf$ es ein von Irrthiimern, dunckeln und 
verwirrten Dingen wimmelndes Nest genennet wird.”*! 


References to Locke and his theories in English works also con- 
tinued to attract the special notice of continental reviewers. In 1723 
the Acta Eruditorum described A. Boyer’s The History of the Life and 
Reign of Queen Anne, London, 1722, calling particular attention to 
the English author’s eulogy of John Locke. Somewhat later the same 
periodical gave an account of Zachary Mayne’s Two Discourses Con- 

* Op. cit., Leipzig, 1710, pp. 27 ff. Cf. also BC x11 (1709), 445 f. 

*© Neuer Biichersaal, 1711, pp. 811 f. 


| Deutsche Acta Eruditorum, Leipzig, 1712-39, 13. Theil (1713), p. 68. (Here- 
after cited DAE). 
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cerning Sense and the Imagination, with an Essay on Consciousness, 
London, 1728, and discussed Mayne’s opposition to Locke’s ideas.” 

In 1732 the Deutsche Acta Eruditorum demonstrated their sym- 
pathy with the Essay in a description of The Procedure, Extent and 
Limits of Human Understanding, London, 1728.% The author was 
Peter Browne, Bishop of Corke and Rosse;* his procedure, said the 
reviewer, abandoned completely the fine work on this topic by John 
Locke. An account of a later work by the same author*® also remarked 
the opposition to Lockian theories. The German journal, however, 
still maintained a favorable attitude toward Locke’s philosophy, and 
in 1738 it defended him against the faulty applications which were 
sometimes made of his theories. In La Philosophie du Bon Sens (1737) 
by de Boyer, Marquis d’Argens, certain Lockian principles, said the 
reviewer, were distorted to form ‘‘die Grundsitze der Zweiffler.” 
Locke’s work, however, remained in his opinion one of the finest.” 

Jean Barbeyrac, whose French translation of Pufendorf proved 
popular, cited Locke extensively in the preface and annotations to 
this work. A contemporary reviewer of the fifth edition noted especial- 
ly Barbeyrac’s sympathy with Locke’s theory as to the nature of 
substance.*” 

In 1743 the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen reported from Neuf- 
chatel a new work, said to be written by a “‘Stadtrath von St. Gallen 
namens Cuenz’’:*§ Essais d’un systéme nouveau concernant la Nature 
et les Etres spirituels fondé en partie sur les Principes due célébre Mr. 
Locke. . . (1742). This tract, commented the reviewer, offered nothing 
new, and was merely a confused adaptation of the theories of Locke’s 
Essay. 

Thus, from a sampling of German journalistic opinion of the 
period, it is plain that Locke’s theories enjoyed considerable popular- 
ity from very early in the century. German reviewers seemed inclined, 

2 Op. cit., 1723, p. 384; 1730, pp. 281 ff. 

® DAE, 167. Theil (1732), pp. 761 ff. 

‘Cf. DNB, vu, 54. 

%* DAE, 190. Theil (1735), 685 ff. Things divine and supernatural conceived by 
analogy with things natural and human, London, 1733. 

38 [bid., 225. Theil (1738), 657 ff. 

37 A review in Journal Littéraire, The Hague, xx1 (1734), 403 ff. 

38 Op. cit., Jan. 1734, 3 ff. The author was indeed Gaspard Kunz (Cuentz or Cuenz), 
about whom little else seems noteworthy except for a Dissertation sur la validilé ou 


nonvalidité des pactes dans |’ état de la nature (1755). Cf. Biographie Universelle Ancienne 
et Moderne (ed. 2), xxu1, 237. 
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for the most part, to defend Locke’s theories from the attacks of his 
opponents, both foreign and domestic. 

Activity in the university sphere also points to a growing interest 
in Locke. Under the stimulus provided by Christian Thomasius and 
his fellows, Halle became an early center for the diffusion of Locke’s 
ideas. Here in 1717 appeared, for example, the first collected edition 
of his works in Germany: Leben und Schriften Johann Locke. They 
were reissued three years later (Glogau, 1720), and still later under the 
title: Leben und Schriften des Weltberiihmten und Hochgelahrien Eng- 
linders Johann Locke, (Halle, 1754).** In the latter year, Georg 
Friedrich Meier instituted at Halle the first course of university lec- 
tures on Locke’s complete Essay. 

Another early German center of interest in Locke was the Univer- 
sity of Jena.*® Here J. F. Budde, a follower of Thomasius, was active 
early in the century, and his interest in Locke’s empiricism doubtless 
accounted in part for the popularity of the Jatter at Jena. As early 
as 1712 Syrbius, a professor of Philosophy, gave the first series of lec- 
tures based on Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Later Syrbius’ 
Synopsis philoso phiae rationalis (1716), in the discussion of the modern 
period, gave Bacon and Locke prominent places.” 

By 1724 a considerable bibliography of Locke could be collected 
by Johann Fabricius in the catalog of his library, which contained 
all of Locke’s major works and numerous biographical references to 
him, especially “‘Narrat. innoc., 1704, 553’ and J. G. Krause’s 
Umstindliche Biicher-Historie, 1, 1 (Leipzig, 1715), 215, where a full 
description of the Essay could be found. To these Jakob Brucker 
added references to LeClerc’s edition of Oeuvres diverses de Mr. Jean 
Locke (Rotterdam, 1710) and to the first five editions of the Essay: 
1690, 1694, 1697, 1700, and 1706. He also knew Wynne’s abridgment 
of 1696, Burridge’s Latin version of 1701, and a French translation. 


°° M. B. Price and L. M. Price, ‘The publication of English literature in Germany 
in the eighteenth century,” Berkeley, 1934. (University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, xv11), pp. 146 f. 

“Cf. M. Wundt, “Die Philosophie an der Universitat Jena. Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der Universitat Jena,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Thiiringische Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde. Neue Folge, Heft 15, Jena, 1932, pp. 69-78; 166-69; 195. 

‘| Christophersen lists in addition minor disputations, op. cit., p. 107. 

? Le. Valentin Ernst Léscher’s Unschuldige Nachrichten, the best known theological 
periodical of the time, founded in 1701 as Altes und Neues aus dem Schatz der theologi- 
schen Wissenschaft. Its principal purpose was to combat the rationalistic religious 
theories already invading Germany from Holland and England. 
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In his own work Brucker used the reprint of Coste’s version (Basel, 


1723). Further comment of Locke, he added, could be found in 
Thomasius, Caut., x, 130, and Fundamenta Juris Naturae et Gentium 
(1705), 11, xii, 244, and in Walch, Parerga. . . 672 ff.% Walch was a 
protégé of J. B. Mencke, and very likely owed his interest in English 
thought at least in part to him. He was co-editor, with J. G. Krause, 
of Neuer Biichersaal der gelehrien Welt (Leipzig, 1710 ff.) and editor of 
Neue Zeitung von gelehrten Sachen (Leipzig, 1715 ff.), founded chiefly 
through the efforts of Mencke. To these sources Brucker added Gott- 
lieb Stolle’s Historie der Gelahrtheit, 1, ii, 453. Stolle, sometime men- 
ber of the faculties at Halle and Jena, was a prolific writer on various 
academic topics and a contributor to several learned periodicals. His 
interests also transcended strictly academic bounds, and he wrote, 
under the pseudonym Leander aus Schlesien, a volume of Deutsche 
Gedichte and Gedanken von der Poesie.“ Brucker’s list closed with Fa- 
bricius’ Sylloge Scriptorum de Veritate Religionis Christianae, x, 333. 
Apparently he knew only the French version of the Conduct of the 
Understanding, for the title was given only in French. Later Zedler’s 
bibliography of Locke (Universallexicon, xvit1, 1738) was based 
primarily on Brucker. 

From Desmaizeaux Brucker borrowed a significant note on the 
popularity of Locke’s ideas. In the Recueil de diverses piéces . . . , one 
of which was Leibniz’ Réflexions sur l’Essai ...de Mr. Locke, Des- 
maizeaux discussed the relative success of these two philosophers and 
awarded the palm to Locke. Brucker repeated the statement, though 
he felt obliged to remind his readers that Leibniz too was not without 
followers in Germany.* 

Supplementing the indirect dissemination of Lockian theories, 
there were additional French and Latin translations during this period. 
Subsequent French versions, based primarily on Coste’s original, 
were published first in Holland and Switzerland.“ Complete Latin 
versions also appeared—one in Amsterdam in 1729.47 In Germany 

48 Probably Cawlelae circa praecognita jurisprudentiae ecclesiasticae, Halle, 1712 
and Joh. Georg Walch’s Parerga academica, ex Historiarum atque antiquitatum monu- 
mentis collecta, Leipzig, 1721; an admired work. Cf. Zedler, op. cit., tur (1747), 1111. 

44 Cf. Jécher’s Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon, Leipzig, 1750-51, 4 vols., rv, 8561. 

4 The quote may be found in the preface to the first edition of Desmaizeaux’ work, 
reprinted in the second edition, Amsterdam, 1740, 1, xciv. Cf. also Brucker, op. cit., 
vu, 446, note ggg. 

6 Basel, 1723 (the version used by Jakob Brucker); Amsterdam, 1729 (the “ofi- 
cial” second edition of Coste’s work); Amsterdam, 1735 (the third edition); the same, 
1742; the same 1750 (the fourth edition); the same, 1755 (a reprint of 1750, sometimes 


called the fifth edition). 
47 Christophersen, of. cit., p. 97. But it is not further identified. 
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too a new Latin translation made its appearance: Joannis Lockii.. . 
Libri IV de Intellectu humano, accedit auctoris vita, cura G. H. Thiele, 
Leipzig, 1741, and it was immediately commended in the Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen.*® 

While these translations were making the work easily accessible 
to scholars, partial translations into German were providing Locke 
with a more general audience. His discussion of religious “‘enthu- 
siasm,” for example, which had been added to the fourth edition of the 
Essay in 1700, was translated as Johann Locks (sic) Gedanken von der 
Enthusiasterey, Ulm, 1720. 

The Conduct of the Understanding (1706), upon which Syrbius had 
lectured in 1712 at Jena, was closely allied in theme to a work of 
George Tullie’s—A Discourse of the Government of the Thoughts, Lon- 
don, 1694, which was translated into German (Leipzig, 1721) by 
Heinrich Engelhard Poley. Poley’s interest thereafter turned to Locke, 
and he spent the next several years attempting to improve upon 
existing Latin translations of the Essay. For reasons no longer clear 
he abandoned this project in 1734 and turned his attention to translat- 
ing the Essay into German. 

While the Conduct circulated during the first half of the eighteenth 
century primarily in French, it was finally translated into German 
under the title: Johann Lockes Anleitung des menschlichen Verstandes 
sur Erkiinntniss der Wahrheit... , Kénigsberg, 1755. Martin Knut- 
zen, the teacher of Kant, is said to have assisted Georg David Kypke 
with this translation.*® Except for the German version of Locke’s 
Epistola de Tolerantia from the Latin this was the first German trans- 
lation of Locke which was entirely independent of French models. 
From this time onward, however, Locke’s eighteenth-century German 
translators consulted the English originals with increasing regularity.™ 


III 


The appearance of the complete Essay in German began a new era 
in the reception of Lockian ideas in Germany. This was the period of 
the “popular” philosophers, whose program had so much in common 
with Locke’s. The first complete German version was the work of 


48 The date 1731, given for a version of the Essay by Thiele (GGA, Sept. 1757), is 
apparently a misprint for 1741, since no other record of such a translation has been 
found. Christophersen (of. cit., p. 97) repeats the date 1731 but does not further identify 
his source. No previous mention of such a version appears in GGA. Cf. the review of 
Thiele, 75. Stiick (Sept. 1741), 638 ff. 

‘® Christophersen, op. cit., p. 72. 

© M. Blassneck, “Frankreich als Vermittler Englisch-Deutscher Einfliisse im 17. 
und 18. Jahrhundert,” Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten xx, Leipzig, 1934, p. 38. 
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that same Heinrich Engelhard Poley—professor of philosophy and 
mathematics at the Gymnasium in Weissenfels—whose interest in 
Locke has already been mentioned. From 1734 on Poley worked at 
his translation of the Essay, and by 1741 his difficulties appeared nearly 
over. In that year his manuscript was in the hands of the Leipzig 
printer, Breitkopf, and the proofs had been examined and commended 
by a representative of the Géttingische Gelehrie Anzeigen.® Again 
Poley’s ill fortune intervened, and the work for some reason unknown 
to us did not appear as scheduled. Perhaps the publication of Thiele’s 
new Latin version in 1741 helped to delay Poley’s work. In any event, 
many years passed before Poley’s version saw the light under the title: 
Herrn Johann Lockens Versuch vom menschlichen Verstande . . . Alten- 
burg, 1757. The work was favorably received by the Gdéltingische 
Gelehrie Anzeigen,” but they too were silent on the reason for the long 
delay. The work appears to have been based on the English original 
and carried in addition Coste’s character sketch of Locke. Poley’s 
annotations, based on Wolffian principles, drew praise from the Ger- 
man reviewer, for Wolff was credited with the correction of some 
‘“‘weak points” in Locke’s theories. One in particular was Locke’s 
method of distinguishing good from evil, based on the hypothesis 
that the former produces a feeling of pleasure, the latter of pain or 
uneasiness. The translator, in the manner of Wolff, showed these to 
be “untrustworthy criteria.’’ Poley’s work was the principal German 
version of the Essay for the greater part of the second half of the 
century. It was reprinted in 1787 (Altenburg and Jena), and thus 
began, as we shall see, a decade of great activity in German publica- 
tion of Locke’s work. 

Toward the close of the century Karl Leonhard Reinhold at Jena 
first helped to make his university of center of interest in Kant’s 
philosophy with his ‘Briefe tiber die Kantische Philosophie” (1786- 
87), published in Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur. He then turned his 
attention to the “foundations” of Kant’s theories, and in two sub- 
sequent works, Beylraige zur Berichtigung bisheriger MiG verstindnisse 
der Philosophie (1790) and Ueber das Fundament des philosophischen 
Wissens (1791), the four necessary bases for all philosophy were found 
to be Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kant. Under the guidance of Rein- 
hold, Wilhelm Gottlob Tennemann was led to a careful study of 
English philosophy which culminated in his translation of Hume’s 

Op. cit., 68. Stiick (Aug. 1741), 575. 

** Op. cit., 108. Stiick (Sept. 1757), 1052 ff. 
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id Enquiry concerning Human Understanding in 1793 and then of Locke’s 
in Essay under the title: Lockes Versuch iiber den menschlichen Verstand, 
at aus dem Englischen iibersetzt und mit einigen Anmerkungen und einer 
y Abhandlung iiber den Empirismus in der Philosophie, vorziiglich den 
ig Lockischen, 3 vols., Jena, 1795-97. A review of volume One in the 
d Gattingische Gelehrie Anzeigen in 1795 had warm praise for the work.** 
in The translator had in his annotations made a valuable contribution 
n by pointing out Locke’s connection with Kant and had greatly clari- 
’s fied the views of both philosophers. Considered from this point of 
t view, Locke’s work was regarded as gaining in importance. Another 
eC: contemporary review also pointed out that Locke has the same aim 
1 as Kant: an examination of the content and extent of human under- 
he standing. The more one studied Locke, the plainer became this rela- 
ig tionship to Kant. Locke’s philosophy, declared the reviewer, still had 
al validity in connection with the judgment of philosophical writings, 
’s and he added: “‘Teils ist sie selbst Objekt der Beurtheilung der kriti- 
I- schen Philosophie, und verdient daher eine nihere Betrachtung und 
1€ Kenntniss.””** The improvements in this translation over its predeces- 
’s sors, he continued, made such a study much easier. Half a century and 
is more was to elapse before students of philosophy in England turned 
or in this manner to a serious consideration of the similarities rather than 
LO the differences in the theories of Locke and Kant.® In Germany this 
in idea had also occurred to J. A. Eberhard, who discussed in the first 
1€ issue of his Philosophisches Magazin, Halle, 1788, the contributions 
Is of Descartes, Locke, and Leibniz to the philosophy of Kant. The 
a- latter once admitted, for example, that his first inspiration for the 
theory of the division of judgments into analytic and synthetic came 
la from his reading of Locke.*” 
’s During this third and last period, French translations followed 
> with considerable regularity, further attesting the continued interest 
is in Locke. There had been five separate editions of the Essay by 1800.58 
)- The reédition of Poley’s translation in 1787 was followed by the 
se appearance of several abridgments of the Essay. In 1788 a French 
mn extract was published in Dresden. An English version of a part of the 
d 


oI * Neue Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, xx111 (1796), 1. 41. 
5 *® Christophersen, op. cit., p. 113. 

*® Cf. GGA, 195. Stiick (Dez. 1788), 1945 ff. 

*™ Prolegomenen, 31. Cf. GGA, 195. Stiick (Dez. 1794), 1930. 








** Amsterdam, 1758; the same, 1774; Paris, 1787; the same, 1795; Berne, 1800. 


* Op. cit., 117. Stiick (Juli 1795), 1174 ff. Tennemann was perhaps best known for 
an extensive and very popular Geschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1798-1819, 11 vols. 
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Essay appeared soon after, also in Dresden. Book One was given in 
full; Book Two in Wynne’s abridged from. In the same year (1791) 
appeared Locke’s Vom Menschlichen Verstande, zu leichtem und 
fruchtbarem Gebrauch zergliedert und geordnet von Gottlob August 
Titel, Mannheim 1790/91, upon which the Allgemeine Deutsche Bib- 
liothek commented: ‘“‘Brauchbar allen, die Locke selbst zu studieren 
nicht genug vorbereitet sind, durch Deutlichkeit und Popularitat.”® 
A second printing followed in 1795. A popularization of Locke’s Con. 
duct of the Understanding by Isaac Watts, a non-conformist English 
theologian, appeared in London in 1741 as The Improvement of the 
Mind. ... It soon found favor and was translated into French and 
thereafter into German by Gottfried Lebrecht Richter, Danzig, 1764. 
A second edition was dated Altona, 1772. 

It is thus possible to trace in eighteenth-century Germany a steadi- 
ly increasing interest in Locke’s Essay. From the first indirect sources 
in abridgments and reviews the quality and quantity of available 
information on Locke’s chief work steadily grew, preceding and then 
paralleling the interest in English literature. In the second half of the 
century Germans began the detailed study of Locke’s relation to 
Leibniz and Kant, as well as to lesser figures. Here his theories pro- 
vided the chief inspiration for the “popular” philosophers.® While 
German preoccupation with English literature first became noticeable 
about the year 1720, it seems permissible to conclude that the atten- 
tion to Locke’s ideas during the early years helped to prepare the way 
for this important cultural development, and to shape the course of 
the German “Aufklarung.” 

F. ANDREW Brown 
University of Michigan 


59 Op. cit., cvi, 1 (1792), 167. 

6° Cassirer (Die Philosophie der Aufkliarung, Tiibingen, 1932), for example, notes 
particularly the adaptation and extension of Locke’s theories in the work of Tetens and 
Lambert. (Cf. p. 167; pp. 175 f.) 
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WILLIAM COWPER AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


SINCE 1925 several hitherto unpublished or unacknowledged poems by 
William Cowper have appeared.! Although none is significant enough 
to alter his reputation, two of the poems are of particular interest 
because they seem to present contradictory views. The first, a sonnet 
addressed to Richard Phillips, expresses strong sympathy for a book- 
seller who had been imprisoned for his Jacobin tendencies and, more 
specifically, for selling Paine’s Righis of Man. The second, a ballad 
entitled ‘‘A Good Song,”’ is a piece of loyalist propaganda which de- 
nounces Tom Paine and the republican views of the English Jacobins. 
If Cowper is the author of both poems, what accounts for the expres- 
sion of such antithetical opinions? To answer that question one must 
trace the poet’s reaction to the French Revolution and to the bitter 
controversy which that event caused in England. 

Although Cowper never visited France, he had learned much about 
conditions in that country from his friend Lady Austen and from his 
reading. Consequently he was probably less surprised than most 
Englishmen by the outbreak of the French Revolution. He might 
even have declared himself a prophet of the Revolution, for in The 
Task, published four years before the fall of the Bastille, he had 
written: 

Then shame to manhood, and approbious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 

Old or of later date, by sea or land, 

Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh—the Bastille. 
Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts, 
Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With music such as suits their sovereign ears, 
The sighs and groans of miserable men! 
There’s not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last; to know 
That even our enemies, so often employed 


In forging chains for us, themselves were free. 
“The Winter Morning Walk,” 379-92 


It is largely because of this familiar passage that Edward Dowden 


‘One poem was printed in Unpublished Letters of William Cowper, ed. Thos. 
Wright, London, 1925, p. 76. Seven others appear in New Poems by William Cowper, 
London, 1931. All these verses are now published in The Poetical Works of William 
Cowper, ed. H. S. Milford, London, 1934 (4th ed.), pp. 670 ff. 
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calls Cowper the “writer who, undesignedly and unawares, was the 
chief representative of Revolutionary sentiment in the days before 
the Revolution.” For a retired poet, of deep religious convictions and 
of gentle disposition, to be an ardent advocate of Revolution was in- 
deed ironical. Because of his strong humanitarianism, however, Cowper 
had developed sympathy for the oppressed in all lands. His humani- 
tarianism was something more than a mere reflection of the senti- 
mental benevolence of the age. Having suffered much himself, he had 
learned “‘in the school of affliction” to pity all who endured the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ 

When the French Revolution began, Cowper’s sympathies were 

naturally with the masses. What he would have liked to see was a 
short-lived revolt, followed by the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy. He was disturbed when the Revolution continued and 
violence and bloodshed increased. Nevertheless, his faith in the prin- 
ciples of liberty remained unshaken. On September 10, 1792, he wrote 
one of his correspondents: 
We are here all of one mind respecting the cause in which the Parisians are 
engaged; wish them a free people, and as happy as they can wish themselves, 
But their conduct has not always pleased us: we are shocked at their san- 
guinary proceedings, and begin to fear, myself in particular, that they will 
prove themselves unworthy, because incapable of enjoying it, of the in- 
estimable blessings of liberty. My daily toast is Sobriety and Freedom to the 
French; for they seem as destitute of the former, as they are eager to secure 
the latter.‘ 


The French had undoubtedly blundered, but Cowper still believed 
in the justice of their cause. A month later when he learned that they 
had driven back the armies of Prussia and Austria, he rejoiced at the 
news, as any good Jacobin might.’ Shortly thereafter his feelings 
underwent an abrupt change. He had never approved of the imprison- 
ment of the French king and queen, and when he learned of the ex- 
ecution of Louis XVI, he turned with revulsion from the Revolu- 
tionists. ‘Alas! poor Louis!” the poet wrote. “I will tell you what the 
French have done. They have made me weep for a king of France, 
which I never thought to do, and they have made me sick of the very 


2 Edward Dowden, The French Revolution and English Literature, New York, 189/, 
p. 30. 

3 The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thos. Wright, New York, 1904, 1, 
230. 

‘ Tbid., 1v, 289. 

5 [bid., p. 305. 
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name of liberty, which I never thought to be. Oh, how I detest them.’ 
There was nothing unusual about Cowper’s shift in sentiment, 
except that it came relatively late. Many English sympathizers had 
lost faith in the Revolution two years earlier, upon the appearance 
of Burke’s Reflections. Cowper had held out longer than most, hoping 
that order would at last prevail in France and that with it would come 
a government less oppressive then the reign of the Bourbons, but the 
execution of Louis in 1793 caused him to abandon that hope. 
Meanwhile the English people had become divided into two op- 
posing camps. On one side were those, like Burke, who feared that the 
conflagration on the Continent would spread to England and bring 
ruin to the established order. To prevent such a catastrophe Pitt’s 
government strongly opposed reform measures and started to prose- 
cute publishers and writers of works favoring a republican form of 
government. The other camp, represented in Parliament by Fox, was 
composed of a much smaller group and one that continued to dwindle 
as the Revolution progressed. In it were a few genuine revolutionists, 
like Tom Paine, but most were simply men of liberal views who wished 
to remove some of the existing abuses in British government. 
Cowper had no use for Paine nor the other left-wing Jacobins. 
Shortly after the publication of The Rights of Man, someone offered to 
lend him a copy, but he refused to read it.? On the other hand, he 
regarded with disfavor the misdirected patriotism of the Birmingham 
mob that broke into and destroyed Priestley’s house.® Like other true 
liberals, he wanted a reform in the system of elections, the removal 
of the disabilities which had been imposed on Catholics and dissenters, 
and freedom of speech and the press. When his old friend Joseph Hill 
argued that to introduce reforms at this critical period might resulé 
in the destruction of British constitutional government, Cowper re- 
plied in one of his most interesting letters: 
The possibility of restoring our diseased government is, I think, the only 
point on which we are not of one mind. If you are right, and it cannot be 
touched in the medical way, without danger of absolute ruin to the constitu- 
tion, keep the doctors at a distance, say I—and let us live as long as we can. 
But perhaps physicians might be found of skill sufficient for the purpose, were 
they but as willing as able. Who are they? Not those honest blunderers the 


mob, but our governors themselves . .. I can never persuade myself to think 
the world so constituted by the Author of it, and human society, which is 


* Ibid., pp. 363-64. 
" Ibid., p. 73. 
* Ibid., pp. 103-04. 
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His ordinance, so shabby a business, that the buyirig and selling of votes and 
consciences should be essential to its existence. . . . The dissenters, I think, 
catholics and others, have all a right to privileges of all other Englishmen, 
because to deprive them is persecution; and persecution on any account, but 
especially on a religious one, is an abomination.® 


This letter, written just when Cowper was losing sympathy for the 
French Revolution, shows that he had not, like so many of his coun- 
trymen, been driven to a completely reactionary stand by the excess- 
es in France. The general outcry against the Jacobins at home had 
made him fearful, however, that they might stir up an English rey- 
olution. In March, 1792, in a letter censuring the dissipations of the 
Prince of Wales, he observes that the Prince’s conduct was particular- 
ly indiscreet at a time when ‘‘the ministers of sedition are busy— 
indefatigable indeed, and the expense that attends a kingly govem- 
ment is an argument which millions begin to feel the force of.’ In 
July of the same year he expresses the hope that the “malcontents” 
will not become powerful enough to disturb the domestic peace. He 
adds, ‘“‘I signed an Address the other day from this county, which is 
all the little that poor I can do toward prolonging our tranquillity.”" 
The Address was probably one of the many declarations of loyalty to 
king and country that emanated at this time from Englishmen all over 
Britain. 

In December, 1792, in reply to a letter from his friend Hill, Cowper 
wrote that he was delighted to learn that he would soon see “the 
strongest assurances from the people of property, of every description, 
to support the King and the present constitution.’”? Although we do 
not have Hill’s letter, Hill had probably alluded to the Association 
for Preserving Liberty and Property,a loyalist organization established 
at London in November, 1792. This society declared that its purpose 
was threefold—to form branch societies throughout the nation, to 
suppress seditious publications, and to circulate propaganda in behalf 
of the established government. Under the leadership of John Reeves 
this program scon took shape. Hundreds of associations sprang up in 
provincial towns, the society’s agents caused the arrest of several 
booksellers who stocked Paine’s Rights of Man, and the members cir- 
culated thousands of copies of loyalist tracts and ballads.” 


9 Tbid., pp. 343-44. 

10 Tbid., p. 169. 

1 The Poems of William Cowper, ed. J. C. Bailey, London, 1905, p. xci. 

12 Correspondence, 1v, 335. 

18 For a description of the Association, see Maurice J. Quinlan, Victorian Prelude, 
New York, 1941, pp. 71 ff. 
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Cowper possibly wrote his ballad entitled ‘‘A Good Song”’ for this 
organization. In any event the ballad is similar to those which Hannah 
More and other loyalists contributed to the Association. ‘‘A Good 
Song” was first ascribed to Cowper in New Poems, 1931. According 
to the editor the ballad is preserved in a volume of Cowper manu- 
scripts, though the song itself appears on a printed sheet, which bears 
the hand-written inscription, ““By W. Cowper, Esq.’ While this does 
not constitute proof that Cowper was the author, very likely he was. 
In his youth he had composed several street ballads, a few of which 
became popular. He had also contributed several ballads to the abo- 
litionist cause. As a loyal Englishman, disturbed by the possibility 
of revolution at home, he conceivably would have written an anti- 
jacobin ballad at the request of Hill or some other friend. 

Because they were designed to appeal to the masses, the anti- 
jacobin ballads were simple and colloquial, and the emphasis on pa- 
triotism was painfully obvious. In these respects “‘A Good Song” fol- 
lows the general pattern. The lower classes are urged to turn a deaf 
ear to the levelling doctrines of The Rights of Man and to accept the 
class system as natural and inevitable. A couple of stanzas will suffice 
to indicate the quality of the ballad: 


Here’s a health to honest JoHn BULL, 

When he’s gone we shan’t find such another; 
And with hearts and with glasses brim full, 
Here’s a health to old England his mother. 


She gave him a good education, 
Bade him keep to his church and his K1noG; 
Be loyal and true to the nation, 
And then go be merry and sing. 


“Rights of Man” make a very fine sound, 
“Equal Riches” a plausible tale; 

But whose labour wou’d then till the ground? 
All wou’d drink, but who’d brew the best ale?! 


Besides circulating ballads of this kind, the Association for Pre- 
serving Liberty and Property kept a close watch on the sale of so- 
called seditious works. To secure evidence against booksellers the 
society employed a set of informers, whose chief business was to trap 
book venders into selling them The Rights of Man or some other works 
favoring a republican form of government. During the revolutionary 


4 New Poems, pp. 6-9. 
% The Poetical Works of William Cowper, 4th ed., p. 673. 
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decade several booksellers were prosecuted for sedition on evidence 
supplied by agents of the society or by government spies. Among the 
victims was Cowper’s own publisher, Joseph Johnson, who in 1799 
was fined fifty pounds and given a sentence of nine months for selling 
a pamphlet that Gilbert Wakefield wrote in reply to Bishop Watson’s 
published defense of Pitt’s administration.'’* By 1799 Cowper was too 
far sunk in melancholy to take notice of the harsh penalty imposed 
on his publisher, but in 1793, while still in possession of his faculties, 
he received an appeal from another bookseller who had been prose- 
cuted for a similar offense. 

The victim was Richard Phillips, a young man who had operated 
a bookseller’s and stationer’s shop in Leicester. With a companion 
named William Gardiner, Phillips had also organized a Philosophical 
Society. The members were chiefly interested in discussing chemistry, 
put so great was the suspicion attached to private meetings at this 
time that loyalists eventually forced the young men to disband. 
Phillips became even more suspect when he founded the Leicester 
Herald and began in this journal to advocate the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. The loyalists kept him under careful surveil- 
lance, and he was eventually trapped into selling a paid informer a 
copy of Paine’s Rights of Man. For this offence he was sentenced to 
serve eighteen months in prison.'” 

From jail Phillips addressed a letter to the most esteemed poet 

of the time, asking him to compose some verses which would arouse 
public sympathy for his plight. Cowper had no previous acquaintance 
with the bookseller, though Phillips had been a subscriber for two 
copies of the poet’s translation of Homer. In his reply to the appeal 
Cowper said he had seen no account of the prosecution and told 
Phillips that he was “‘totally ignorant of all the circumstances of your 
case.”’ He added in a rather stiff tone: 
It is possible too that we may differ not a little in our political sentiments. I 
see many evils in the administration of public affairs, which I heartily wish re- 
dressed, but by no means approve the spirit in which that redress has been 
sought. And if Government, insulted and threatened as it has been, and per- 
haps in some degree endangered, has lately exerted itself to impose restraint 
on seditious publications, I am not the man who shall quarrel with it on that 
account.?® 


‘6 Timperley’s Encyclopedia, London, 1842, p. 798; Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert 
Wakefield, London, 1804, 11, 115 ff. 

17 D.N.B.; John Timbs, Walks and Talks about London, London, 1865, pp. 94-123. 

18 Correspondence, 1v, 413-14. 
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Undaunted by this rebuff, Phillips sent the poet a second appeal, 
enclosing documents that gave a full account of his case. This time 
Cowper’s sympathy was genuinely aroused. Apparently what won him 
to Phillips’ side was the information that paid informers had been 
used to trap him into the sale of a seditious work. Eager to assist the 
young man now, Cowper composed a sonnet in which he expresses 
the same sort of indignation that one would expect from the youthful 
Wordsworth or Coleridge: 

Phillips! the suff’rer less by law than pow’r, 
Though prison’d in an adamantine hold, 
May bear a heart as free and uncontroul’d 
In his dark cell, as in a summer’s bow’r. 


The sly accuser—He, who in an hour 

When all suspicion slept, like Him of old 

Eve’s tempter, wreath’d in many an artful fold 
Conceal’d his drift with purpose to devour— 


He is the pris’ner, and those ribs within 

That hoop his sorry vitals round about 
Dwells one, who never shall compassion win 
Feel what he may, till Judgment call him out. 


Thou then less deeply at thy wrongs repine, 
Scorn is his meed, commiseration thine.!9 


Before sending the sonnet to Phillips, Cowper sought the advice 
of his friend William Rose, who was a London attorney. ‘Touched by 
the hardship he seems to have suffer’d I have composed a sonnet in 
his favour,’’ the poet explained, “‘but Govermt is so jealous and rigor- 
ous at present that I fear’d to send it till some wiser man than myself 
should assure me that I might do it safely.’*° Rose, having read the 
enclosed sonnet, replied that it would be “‘inexpedient” and ‘“‘perhaps 
even dangerous” to give aid and comfort to a convicted Jacobin. This 
warning was sufficient for Cowper. Instead of sending the sonnet to 
Phillips, he wrote him a letter in which he explained the circum- 
stances that had caused him to withhold it and, at the same time, 
assured the bookseller of his sympathy.” 

Thus it happened that Cowper wrote a ballad to discourage the 
growth of republicanism and a sonnet on behalf of a convicted advo- 


'§ Poetical Works of William Cowper, p. 670. The sonnet appears in a slightly differ- 
ent version in Unpublished Letters of William Cowper, p. 76. 

* Unpublished Letters, pp. 75-76. 

*! Correspondence, 1v, 417-18. 
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cate of republican ideas. Despite the contradictory views expressed 
in these two poems, Cowper was not entirely illogical. Although op- 
posed to drastic changes in government, he was sufficiently a liberal 
to dislike the curtailment of individual liberty and the reactionary 
measures taken by Pitt’s administration. Furthermore, believing as he 
did in the principles of Christianity, the poet showed that he was 
capable of loving the sinner while hating the sin. 
MAURICE J. QUINLAN 
College of St. Thomas 
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A DAMAGED PASSAGE IN THE EXETER BOOK 


A GOOD example of what can be done toward recovering the text of 
damaged manuscripts is furnished by lines 22-25a of Christ I, on 
folio 8° of the Exeter Book. Direct examination of the manuscript, aided 
to some extent by the use of ultra-violet light, made possible the fol- 
lowing transcription:! 


huru we for pearfe pas w(or)d sprecad 
res gia (9) pone be mon gescop 
pet he ne hete... (ce)ose.... can 


c(e)arfulra ping 


Each dot, in this system of transcription, represents space for one 
letter; and the combination of parentheses with underscoring indi- 
cates that the letter so marked is uncertain but can be inferred from 
the neighboring letters. Ultra-violet photography enabled G. P. 
Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie to verify most of the doubtful letters 
and to recover a few more? 


huru we for pearfe pas word sprecad 
7m... giad pone be mon gescop 
pet he ne .ete . . . ceose weordan 


cearfulra ping 


Three of the new readings require comment. In 24b, weordan 
seems hard to reconcile with the c recorded by earlier transcribers, 
but the apparent c can be explained as a fragment of the loop of 0, 
the rest of the letter being invisible except in the ultra-violet print. 
The ¢ of ceose, which Chambers and Flower regarded as purely in- 
ferential, is dim in their facsimile, and its outline differs from that of 
anormal c. To the present writer, it looks more like ¢. The lower strokes 
of c and ¢ are indistinguishable in the script of the Exeter Book, but 
the upper stroke, as far as it can be seen at all, suggests the cap 
stroke of a /. It seems possible, therefore, that the ¢ which Krapp and 
Dobbie read may be a / with the left side of the cap stroke obscured. 
The first two letters of .efe present further difficulties. Like all pre- 
ceding editors, Chambers and Flower read hete. Krapp and Dobbie 
remark that “the h of hete is by no means certain and looks rather 
like a 6.”” Claes Schaar, the most recent investigator, suggests a third 
possibility. He believes that Krapp and Dobbie ‘‘may have been mis- 


1R. W. Chambers, Max Forster, and Robin Flower, The Exeter Book of Old 
English Poetry (London, 1933), p. 70. 
* The Exeter Book New York, 1936), pp. 3, 247. 
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led by a slight crease in the parchment” and argues for Jee, rather 
than bele, as the true manuscript reading.® 

Schaar’s reading is by no means impossible. The disputed letters 
are visible in the Chambers facsimile; they have not been obscured 
by stains or knife cuts in the manuscript, as so many of the words on 
folio 8" have been. We can see a tall upright stroke, which may belong 
to a normal h, a normal 4, or an awkward /. Projecting from the base 
of the upright and extending to the right, is a mark which does not 
belong to an h, cannot be the curl of a normal /, and seems too firm 
and definite to be an accidental mark or crease in the parchment. 
Another mark appears above and to the right of the first; its position, 
direction, and curvature indicate that it is part of 6 rather than h. 
If extended, these two marks would form the bow of a normal 6. 
Three light marks proceed from the upper fragment of the bow and 
extend to the right. If these are disregarded as accidental, the manu- 
script reading is be. If only the uppermost, the faintest and least 
regular of the three, is ignored, the lower two combine with the upper 
bow fragment and the following e to form @—a crude @é but recogniz- 
able. The letters in question look as though original be had been rough- 
ly altered to /e@ by partial erasure of the bow of b and addition of the 
connecting strokes. Whether the alteration is to be regarded as a 
hasty correction or as stupid tampering by a later hand, depends upon 
how one deals with 24b. 

The latest reconstruction preserving /efe is that of Ferdinand 
Holthausen: pat he ne [his cwealm] hete [ge] ceose [wre] can.‘ This is, 
in effect, an admission that the line is hopeless and must be rewritten. 
Schaar emends less thoroughly, but he is forced to substitute forlore 
for ceose in order to provide Jefe with sense and alliteration: jet he 
ne lete to forlore weordan. 

The following reconstruction is rather plausible if befe and /eose 
are accepted as manuscript readings: jet he ne bete[o to] teose weordan. 
The form befeo is the present optative of beféon, in its legal, or quasi- 
legal, sense, “‘to assign, bestow, grant, bequeath.” Its object, cearfulra 
ping, is an undesired gift. This “thing of the sorrowful ones” may be 
either a court (a judicial assembly, a judgment), before which the 
sorrowful ones are arraigned, or a sentence (a legal decree, a judg- 
ment) passed upon the sorrowful ones. Elsewhere in Old English, 
betéon appears only occasionally in the legal sense, and is used of the 


3 Critical Studies in the Cynewulf Group (Lund, 1949), pp. 71-72. 
4 “Zum ae. Crist I,” Beiblatt zur Anglia, tiv (1943), 31-32. 
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giving of an estate, an office, a favor. The lines in Christ J would seem 
to afford the sole example of an unfavorable, perhaps ironical, use. 
Teose is a form of teosu (or feso or te@so), “injury, damage, ruin.” The 
inflection is unusual, for we should expect an oblique case to be 
teosu or teoso. Leveling with other feminine nouns, due possibly to the 
late (tenth- or eleventh-century) scribe of the Exeter Book, would 
account for the final e. If beteo and teose are correct, and if the syntax 
of the line is conventional, the two remaining letters should be /o, 
in the sense “‘as a, for a.” 

The hiatus in line 23 can be filled without too much difficulty. 
Holthausen would read ond myndgiad, “‘and we remind” or ‘“‘and we 
exhort”; while Krapp and Dobbie suggest ond monegiad, ‘‘and we 
admonish” or ‘‘and we exhort.’ Both reconstructions satisfy linguistic 
and metrical requirements, but there may be stylistic reasons for 
preferring ond monegiad. The poet represents mankind as prisoners 
addressing God, their judge. As we have seen, two legal terms appro- 
priate to the situation occur in lines 24-25. Monian (or manian) also 
has a legal sense at times, “‘to make a claim upon” or “‘to present a 
claim to” someone. It is rather likely that the poet would prefer this 
word for its legal overtones. 

As finally reconstructed, lines 22—25a would read: 


Huru, we for pearfe, pas word sprecad, 
7 m[one]giad pone be mon gescop, 

pet he ne bete[o, to] teose weordan, 
cearfulra ping 


We may interpret as follows: ‘“Truly, we for necessity (or because of 
distress) speak these words, and we present our claim to (or we peti- 
tion) him who created man, that he assign (or bestow) not—to be- 
come as ruin (to us)—a judgment (a court? a sentence?) of the sorrow- 
ful ones.”’ Or, for those who dislike the parenthetic style, this would 
be better: 


Truly, for our woes, these words we speak 
and to the molder of man we make our petition, 
that he bestow not destruction upon us, 


a judgment of the sorrowing. 
SHERMAN M. KuHN 
University of Michigan 


’ Earlier guesses are disregarded here, because the Chambers facsimile demon- 
strated their impossibility. 








GOETHE’S TRANSLATION FROM ANNALS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 1816 


IN MY PAPER on “Goethe’s Interest in British Mineralogy” (Mineralo- 
gical Magazine, xxxvitt [1949], 539), I stated that the translation made 
by Goethe in April 1817 from Annals of Philosophy, August 1816 is 
an important record of his knowledge of English geological termino- 
logy and one of his earliest appreciations of an English scientific text. 
This translation has been published only once, in the Weimar edition 
(WE), II, x, 63 f., from the only existing manuscript, in Goethe’s own 
hand. Apart from D. Mennie’s note in MLR, xxx (1935), 61-64, Goethe’s 
prose translations from the English have never been studied; his trans- 
lations of scientific texts have not even been mentioned. Goethe’s 
translation of Knight’s diary of his journey through Sicily, embodied 
in his biography of Hackert, cannot be studied as long as the original, 
still at Weimar, is not published; Dr. Boyd (Goethe’s Knowledge of Eng- 
lish Literature, p. 279) repeated what the editors of the Weimar edition 
(I, x.v1, 402) had said, that Goethe had ‘‘im Ganzen getreu iibersetzt.” 
However, we require a detailed account of Goethe’s translation, es- 
pecially the many scientific passages, to study this translation as an 
early record of the development of his knowledge of English. 

The translation from Annals of Philosophy 1816 was Goethe’s 
first translation of an English geological text. Its importance is only 
slightly less than that of Mawe’s essay on Bovey Tracey, the English 
original of which, however, seems to be lost. Apart perhaps from Goe- 
the’s review of Scafe’s King Coal’s Levee, the translation from Annals 
of Philosophy 1816 is the only English geological text where we can 
compare Goethe’s translation with the original. The translation from 
Annals of Philosophy 1816 is materially in the same field as his studies 
of the works by Artis, Leach and Sowerby (see my paper in Mineralo- 
gical Magazine, xxxvitt, 539 f.). 

Annals of Philosophy are mentioned in Goethe’s diary for 3 April, 
1817, which concludes with the words: (Von Knebel) “nach Hause, 
englisches chemisches Journal, betitelt Annals of Philosophy. Bald zu 
Bette.” Dr. Boyd’s reference to Annals of Philosophy (op. cit., p. 299) 
is confined to this entry; as in general his work did not concern itself 
with Goethe’s scientific works, Dr. Boyd did not include the beginning 
of the diary entry for 10 April, that is, the date on which he made the 
translation here to be discussed: ‘“‘Botanischer Aufsatz. Englisches 
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Journal. . . ,” according to the index to WE also a reference to Annals 
of Philosophy. Dr. Boyd did not state either that Annals of Philosophy 
were mentioned by Goethe already in his letter to v. Knebel of 1 May, 
1816: 


Angenehm ist es, die Communication zwischen England und Frankreich voll- 
kommen hergestellt zu sehen, und héchst erfreulich zu bemerken, wie umsich- 
tig diese Nationen sind und wie sie von allem Notiz nehmen. In den Annals of 
Philosophy by Thomson, Januar d. J., finden sich Débereiners Bemiihungen so 
gut wie eines jeden andern. Die Rechenschaft, welche Thomson giebt von alle 
dem was 1815 in Physik und Chemie gethan worden, ist recht schén geord- 
net und sehr lehrreich. 


Annals of Philosophy therefore seems to have been the first British 
scientific periodical to arrive at Weimar after the interruption, 
through the Napoleonic wars, of literary intercourse between the 
British Isles and the Continent. It appears that this periodical was 
procured via France, a way which, it was soon found, was inconven- 
ient. A few weeks later, Goethe learned that, during a tour of Eng- 
land, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar had appointed Hiittner as his 
literary agent in London. I have dealt elsewhere with the important 
position held by Hiittner in promoting Goethe’s knowledge of English 
literature in all fields. 

Annals of Philosophy started publication in 1813 under the editor- 
ship of Thomas Thomson, professor of chemistry at Edinburgh. The 
sub-title of this periodical was ‘“‘A Magazine of Chemistry, Miner- 
alogy, Mechanics, Natural History, Agriculture and the Arts.’ The 
words, in Goethe’s diary entry for 9 April, 1817: “‘englisches chemisches 
Journal, betitelt Annals of Philosophy” (Dr. Boyd omitted the com- 
ma and the italics), would suggest that Goethe had forgotten that he 
had seen this periodical before. On the other hand, the description 
of this periodical as ‘‘chemisches Journal” seems to be based on some 
memory of the item which in 1816 had attracted his attention, rather 
than on the sub-title of this periodical or the position of its editor. 
The item to which Goethe referred in his letter to v. Knebel of 1 May, 
1816 was Thomson’s survey of important developments in physical 
science during the year 1815 and the reference to Débereiner’s investi- 
gations on the metallurgy of charcoal in Annals of Philosophy, v. 
While of other scientific periodicals, including Curtis’s Bolanical 
Magazine, Goethe was a regular reader, Annals of Philosophy seem 
to have reached him only occasionally. The first series of this periodi- 
cal ended in 1820, and it was only after an interruption of a few 
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years that a new series was started. Débereiner, of course, was one of 
Goethe’s scientific friends; his work was known in England, as he 
was well aware of developments in England. 

It is difficult, I feel, to establish any connection between the trans- 
lation made by Goethe from Annals of Philosophy 1816 and the 
scientific subjects on which he worked in April 1817. Among the latter 
was chiefly the thymus gland, while the subject of the note by R. Y. 
(whom I failed to identify) translated by him is paleontological. In 
its external form, this translation resembles that made by Goethe 
of Don’s note in “Edinbourgh new philosophical Journal October- 
December 1828 (Seite 21)” (Goethe’s title, WE, II, vu, 43 f.; see my 
paper on “‘Goethe’s Interest in British Botany,” in Proc. Linnean Soc. 
of Lond., cLx1 (1945), 206). Still, the translation from Annals of Philos- 
ophy 1816 was apparently never considered for publication, and its sig- 
nificance to Goethe’s doctrine of science in general has therefore never 
been recognized. This letter to the editor of Annals of Philosophy gave 
information on a subject on the border-line of geology and paleonto- 
logy which has been discussed by Italian, French, British, and German 
scientists. The great Cuvier had attacked Spallanzani’s suggestion 
that the fossilized specimens found in Cerigo were human bones, and, 
R. Y. added: “‘Professor James, in a mineralogical note on Mr. Block’s 
translation of Cuvier’s essay, says that the error. . . had been detected 
by Blumenbach.” Goethe, we shall see, summarized this information 
briefly, but his reference to the death of Spallanzani (1799) indicates 
that he was acquainted with the background of this controversy. 

In the following juxtaposition of the note by R. Y. in Amnals of 
Philosophy and Goethe’s translation, only the second to fifth para- 
graphs of Goethe’s text are actual translation. The first paragraph 
summarizes the basic controversy, and the final paragraph, replacing 
the final paragraph in the original, shows that the subject was to 
Goethe of methodical rather than material interest. Instead of per- 
petuating the exposition, revolting for its lack of historical perspec- 
tive, of Goethe’s ‘“‘unscientific theories,” such as his theory of subjec- 
tive colors, scientists might well investigate what Goethe under- 
stood by “reiner Sinn”’ in scientific research. This very expression was 
applied by him to still another British scientist, namely Luke Howard 
(in Howard’s EhrengeddchtniG). In his review of Leonhard’s Hand- 
buch der Oryktognosie, Goethe spoke of his ‘‘bedingtes Verhaltni® zur 
Naturwissenschaft,” and one no less than Max Planck has recognized 
that this was due to Goethe’s refusing ‘“‘das Einzelne ohne das Ganze 
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of zu sehen” (Physikalische Rundblicke, 1922). Goethe’s translation from 
he Annals of Philosophy 1816 illustrates this point. The fundamental 

interest is methodical, the material merely illustrative. Whether this 
ns- is a legitimate subjection of Naturwissenschaften to Geisteswissen- 
he schaften or just a fundamental misconception of the nature of science 
ter (as Sir Charles Sherrington suggested), is a question to which the 
Y. present note cannot make any direct contribution. 
In Goethe’s reference to Annals of Philosophy as a ‘““chemisches Jour- 
he nal” and his rendering the description of Spallanzani as a ‘“‘philoso- 
er pher” by “Naturforscher” show that this translation was a source of 
ny his information on the use of the term “philosophy” in English. In his 
oC. translation of Scott’s criticism of Hoffmann in Foreign Quarterly 
0S- Review, nr., 1 July, 1827 (WE I, xuu, 2, p. 86 ff), Goethe rendered 
ig- the description of Nicolai as a “‘celebrated philosopher” by ‘“‘bedeu- 
ver tender Schriftsteller.”” Scott referred to Nicolai’s ‘sound philosophy” 
ve (Goethe: “‘gesunde Philosophie”’) in curing mental disorders by phle- 
to- botomy and cathartics (ridiculed in the Walpurgis-Night scene of 
an Faust). To German Romanticism and Idealism, this reduction of 
ion “philosophy” to experimental science was an insult. In this respect, 
ad, Annals of Philosophy (or Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, which was 
<’s even better known to Goethe) should be compared to Oken’s Jsis, 
‘ed in the publication of which Goethe took great interest. Goethe’s 
ion chief source for the English word ‘“‘philosophy” was his studies con- 
tes cerning the Royal Society and its Philosophical Transactions. In his 

extracts from Birch (11, 135 f.), e.g., he rendered freely in English the 
of words “lectures tending to experiments” by ‘“‘philosophical discourses 
ra- leading to philosophical experiments” (WE II, v, 2, 286, note). 
ph The splitting up, in Goethe’s translation, of the two paragraphs of 
ing R. Y.’s note into four was an improvement. The first paragraph deals 
to with the find, the second traces its history, the third tells of its present 
er- whereabouts, while the fourth is devoted to the exposition of the 
ec- “natiirliche Erklirung” revealing that “‘reiner Sinn” which to Goethe 
ec- was the only adequate attitude towards the “Rathsel der Natur.” 
er- Also the change made in the punctuation of the first sentence is 
yas an improvement. Of some of Goethe’s translations from the English 
urd we have several versions, e.g. of his translation of Scott’s criticism of 
nd- Hoffmann we have at least four; these versions proceed from literal 
zur to readable translation. The present translation exists in one version 
“ed only, apparently made first of all for Goethe’s private use, perhaps as 
1Ze raw material for a comprehensive study of fossilization. It was not 
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dictated but is written in Goethe’s own hand. It bears no sign of cor- 
rections; it thus illustrates Goethe’s knowledge of English and his 
mastership of German scientific language, as it weré, in their raw 
and spontaneous state. 

Considering the subject and the linguistic significance of this 
translation and the remoteness of both the original and Goethe’s 
version, we may be permitted to reproduce these two texts in full, 
and the closer study of Goethe’s translation might illustrate how much 
information can be obtained from a careful and detailed investigation 
of such texts. 

Weimar edition, II, x, 63 f. 
Siehe Annals of Philosophy London August 1816. Nr. 44. pag. 153. 

Spallanzani fand bei seinem Aufenthalte auf der Insel Cerigo fossile 
Knochen, die er fiir menschliche Uberreste halten mute. Seine Angabe erlitt 
manchen Widerspruch. Zur Rechtfertigung jedoch des lingst abgeschiedenen 
Naturforschers steht folgende Note vom 14. Juni 1816 R.Y. 

Im Jahre 1811 sahe ich auf der Insel Cephalonia, die nicht sonderlich 
weit von Cerigo gelegen ist, sehr viele Katakomben, denen zu Syracus und 
Malta ahnlich; sie waren vor alten Zeiten in Kalkfelsen eingegraben worden 
gleich der Paulsgrotte in Malta, und menschliche K6rper waren in diesen 
Grabern beigesetzt. 

Seit undenklichen Zeiten blieben diese Grabstatten uneréffnet, bis der 
brittische auf Cephalonia commandirende Offizier die Eréffnung veranlafte, 
da man denn mehrere menschliche Gerippe fand. und manche deren in fos- 
silem Zustande. 

Ich verschaffte mir manche von diesen Knochen, und einige sind noch in 
meinem Gewahrsam, 

Wie aber diese Knochen fossil (das heiSt in eine Art von Tufistein ein- 
geschlossen) werden konnten, ist leicht einzusehen, wenn man bedenkt, dah 
die Firste dieser unterirdischen Raume durch dltere und neuere Spalten von 
der Oberflache der Erde das Wasser in das Innere der Gewdlbe durchlief, 
welches mit kalkartigen Theilen bei dem Durchsintern der Felsen geschwin- 
gert, seine Feuchtigkeit iiber das Gebein ergoS, und auf diesem Wege die 
Kalktheilchen-Auflésung erhielt, in die organischen Massen versenkte, 
wodurch zugleich einige Knochen so genau mit den anliegenden Felsen 
verbunden worden, woran sie ruhten, daf8 es den Anschein hat, sie seien in 
diese Lage gebettet worden, als das Ganze in einem noch fliissigen Zustand 
war. 

Mége doch, da es ohnehin in der Natur Rithsel gibt, sich der reine Sinn 
wie der unsers Reisenden, solche natiirliche Erklarung zu geben sich 6fters 
gefallen lassen. 

Jena, den 10ten April 1817. 


On the Fossil Bones found by Spallanzani in the Island of Cerigo (to Dr. Thom- 
son). 
In perusing Cuvier’s justly esteemed Essay on the theory of the earth, I 
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was struck by an assertion of that celebrated naturalist respecting the fossil 
bones described by Spallanzani as existing in the island of Cerigo, and which 
the Italian philosopher has attributed to the human species. M. Cuvier affirms 
that the fossil bones brought from Cerigo by Spallanzani have none of them 
ever formed part of a human skeleton . . . however... . 

In the year 1811 I saw in the island of Cephalonia, at no great distance 
from Cerigo, a great many catacombs, resembling those of Syracuse and 
Malta, which had been dug at remote periods in a lime stone rock, similar to 
that of the grotto of St. Paul’s, in Malta, and in these tombs human bodies 
had been interred. From time immemorial these sepulchres had remained 
closed, till the British officer commanding in Cephalonia in 1810 had caused 
them to be opened, and discovered many human skeletons, some of which 
were in a fossil state. I procured several of the bones, and still have some of 
them in my possession. 

The cause of these bones having become fossil may easily be explained, 
by the circumstance of the roof of the catacomb having at different times 
given way, and thus afforded a passage to water from the surface of the earth 
into the interior of the tombs. This water had become impregnated with cal- 
careous matter from the rock, with which it had thus come into contact; and 
this stream passing over the bones had in its turn insinuated the limey 
particles which it held in solution, into their substance. In this way some of 
the bones had become so intimately joined with the adjacent rock on which 
they reposed as to have the appearance of having been imbedded in the strata 
at a time when the whole had been in a fluid state. 

Should the above communication appear deserving of a place in your 
Annals, you will oblige me by inserting it. 

I remain, Sir, your very humble servant. 

June 14, 1816. K. ¥. 


We can hardly be surprised at a number of literal translations 
which no doubt would have been changed in a revision, such as 
“sehr viele” for ‘‘very many,” “denen ahnlich” for “‘resembling those,” 
“manche” for ‘several’ etc. Goethe rendered “resembling” by 
“a@hnlich,” while “similar” by “gleich,” without any apparent reason. 
In his extracts from Birch’s History of the Royal Society (11, 49; Weimar 
edition II, v, 1,p. 284) he translated “a telescope like that” by “dem .. . 
aihnlich.” 

Still, even in this first draft, we find such perfect and free transla- 
tions as “nicht sonderlich weit’ for “at no great distance” and 
“menschliche Kérper waren in diesen Griabern beigesetzt” for “in 
these tombs human bones had been interred.” Transpositions such 
as found in the last instance are quite frequent in Goethe’s transla- 
tions from the English and generally expressive of his sense of balance 
in a phrase. Also the word “‘beigesetzt,”” even more than the original, 
emphasizes the deliberate rather than accidental location of those 
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bones, as required by the meaning of the word catacombs. 

It is obvious that in the fourth paragraph Goethe took special 
care to render the exact scientific meaning, rather than the literal 
sense. He added his own explanation of the term “‘fossil’’ and the 
word “‘organische”’ in his translation of “into their substance.”’ The 
rendering of “the cause of . . . having become”’ by “Wie aber . . . wer- 
den konnten”’ points to the fundamental difference in the significance 
of nouns and verbs in English and German. The words “‘be explained” 
consider the matter from the point of view of the writer and expert, 
while Goethe’s “ist einzusehen” takes the standpoint of the reader 
and non-specialist public. The same difference may be observed in 
Goethe’s translation of Scott’s criticism of Hoffmann. This tendency 
is followed up by the insertion of the words “wenn man bedenkt,” 
which are certainly better than the words “by the circumstance 
of ...” in the original. 

The translation of the ‘‘roof” by “die Firste”’ is slightly archaic, as 
is the use of “sahe ich” in the beginning of the first paragraph. In 
his translations from foreign languages, Goethe generally abhorred 
the rendering of foreign words by the German loan-words directly 
corresponding to them. For the word “‘catacomb,” though, there is no 
German equivalent but ““Katakombe”’; ‘“‘Héhlengriber” or “unter- 
irdische Begribnisstitten” are not the same. In the second instance 
where this word occurred in the original, however, the geological 
aspect was the decisive one, and therefore Goethe translated ‘‘unter- 
irdische Riume,” which correctly suggests that these were caves 
artificially excavated. 

The most striking example of the easiness with which Goethe 
established a free and exact translation from the English is his render- 
ing of the decisive words “having at different times given way” by 
“durch altere und neuere Spalten,” “‘afforded a passage”’ by “‘durch- 
lie’? and, above all, of the words “‘with which it had thus come 
into contact” by ‘‘bei dem Durchsintern.” 

The translation of “impregnated” by “geschwiangert”’ (better 
“getrinkt”) and of ‘“‘insinuated” by ‘“‘versenkte”’ (see below), on the 
other hand, is too literal. The translation ‘“‘seine Feuchtigkeit iiber 
das Gebein ergofi” does not render the idea of a constant stream 
flowing or at least trickling over the skeletons. 

As Goethe had rendered the words “‘in its turn” by ‘“‘auf diesem 
Wege,”’ he had to eliminate the words “in this way” in the beginning 
of the second sentence, which he converted into a relative clause, 
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thus making this whole explanatory paragraph one sentence, the 
unwieldiness of which illustrates his struggle with the exact scientific 
meaning. The insertion of “‘zugleich” was unnecessary and indeed 
incorrect; the intimate joining with the rock by the insinuating of 
the limey particles was brought about after the flow of suspension 
had ceased, rather than while it took place. Similarly the words “‘in 
diese Lage gebettet” are not an adequate rendering of the original; 
the correct translation would be: “eingebettet in die (Gesteins-) 
Schichten.” 

Considering that in his essay Kalk-Gebirg, for reasons not yet 
established, Goethe referred to the English geological terminology 
concerned with lime, the translations of ‘‘lime stone rock,” “‘calcareous 
matter” and “‘limey particles” deserve special notation. The shifting 
of meaning of the words “‘Leim, Kalk, Kreide,”’ compared with their 
linguistic equivalents in English, is interesting. 

A detailed examination of Goethe’s translations from the English 
illustrates his conscientiousness and mastership rather than his 
shortcomings. The carefulness with which Goethe revised such trans- 
lations, especially when destined for publication, and the note of 
timidness frequently expressed by him with regard to such transla- 
tions illustrate his supreme modesty and, particularly in the scientific 
field, his “‘Dienst an der Sache.” 

JoHn HENNIG 

Dublin 








THE FORMALIZED OPENINGS OF 
MILTON’S EPIC POEMS 


BOTH OF Milton’s epic poems follow a rhetorical pattern in their 
opening lines—a pattern which had been analyzed and discussed 
long before his time by centuries of grammarians and critics. When 
Milton began Paradise Regained with the lines 

I who e’re while the happy Garden sung 


By one mans disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover’d Paradise to all mankind, 


he intended to recall to his readers the lines with which Virgil opened 
the Aeneid: 


I am he who once tuned my song on a slender reed, then, leaving the wood- 
land, constrained the neighboring fields to serve the husbandman, however 
grasping—a work welcome to farmers; but now of Mars’ bristling Arms I sing 
and the man... .! 


Both poems begin with the same autobiographical note; and both 
poets introduce themselves by a reference to their most recent work. 
These Virgilian echoes which begin Paradise Regained, as well as the 
Homeric echoes to be found in Paradise Lost, pervade much of both 
poems, and are most easily discernible in the opening sections. 

One may divide the opening lines of most epic poems into five 
sections, each serving a different purpose, each having its own name 
in epic critical writings, and each having its counterpart in the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid: 


1. The principium (or propositio) gives the scope of the whole action. 

. The initium gives an introduction to the first scene, together with 
the causes of the action. 

. The invocatio consists of an address to the muse. 

. The exordium is as it were stage directions for the opening scene. 

. The ianua narrandi begins the action. 


bt 


on > Ww 


Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
carmen, et egressus silvis vicina coegi 

ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

gratum opus agricolis; at nunc horrentia Martis 
Arma virumque cano .. . (trans. H. R. Fairclough). 


These opening four lines were printed in many sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
editions of the Aeneid, although they may have been written in an experimental stage 
of composition, and were rejected by Virgil’s literary executors. 


502 
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The terms may be applied to Milton’s epic poems as follows: 
Paradise Lost Paradise Regained 


lines lines 
Principium 1-26 1-7 
Initium 27-49 8-17 
Invocatio 1-49 8-17 
Exordium 50-83 18-43 
Ianua Narrandi 84 44 


The chief difference between Milton’s two uses of the form is that in 
Paradise Lost the invocatio extends through both the principium and 
the initium; in Paradise Regained it is limited to the initium. A dif- 
ference in the subject matter of the invocations lies in the fact that, 
in Paradise Regained, Milton asks his muse to inspire him to tell the 
story; in Paradise Lost, Milton asks to be inspired to sing, and asks 
also that the muse herself sing. 

There might be no significance to these differences if it were not 
for the resemblances of Milton’s patterns to those to be found in the 
epic poems of Homer and Virgil: 


Iliad Odyssey Aeneid 
Principium 1-7 1-11 1-7 
Invocatio 1-7 1-11 8-11 
Initium 8-16 12-31 8-33 
Exordium 8-16 12-31 12-33 
Ianua Narrandi 17 32 34? 


From a comparison of this table with the one above, we can see that 
Paradise Lost is a fusion of the Homeric and Virgilian types, in that 
Milton not only combines his invocatio and principium, as Homer 
does, but also extends the invocatio to include the initium, as is Virgil’s 
practice. And as Virgil requests the muse to inspire him to sing, 
while Homer asks the Muse herself to tell the story, so Milton com- 
bines the two patterns in Paradise Lost by asking her both to sing and 
to inspire. Paradise Regained, on the other hand, follows strictly the 
form of the Aeneid: the invocatio is in the initium, and the request is 
the Virgilian one, that the muse inspire the poet to sing. 

In combining the Virgilian and Homeric forms in Paradise Lost, 
Milton is attempting what was frequently one of the goals of six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century epic poets—to capture the greatness 

2 T do not, of course, imply that Homer and Virgil were obeying rules set down by 
first or second-century grammarians; but rather that, because of the similarity of the 


epic poems of Homer and Virgil, it was not difficult for these later grammarians to 
deduce rules that would cover all three poems. 
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of Virgil and Homer in the same poem; to avoid the difficult decision 
of choosing which was the greater by imitating both in the same poem. 
Thus Jacopo Sannazaro, in his epic De Partu Virginis (1526) begins 
with a request that the gods, not he himself, reveal his subject— ‘‘the 
virgin birth, the progeny coeval with his almighty father,”” —combin- 
ing the invocatio and the principium in the Homeric fashion. From 
here Sannazaro passes to a second invocatio, this time not to the gods, 
but to the muses, beginning, like Virgil, after the close of the princi- 
pium. Like Homer, Sannazaro in his first invocatio asks the invoked 
gods to tell the story; like Virgil, in the imvocatio that follows the 
principium, he asks rather that they reveal the events to him, that 
he may tell the story. 

Likewise, Marco Girolamo Vida, in his Christiados (1535), begins 
in Homeric fashion, with combined invocatio and principium, stating 
that his subject is the resurrection of Christ; but the wording of the 
invocatio is Virgilian in asking that the poet be inspired, not that the 
muse (in this case, the Holy Ghost) tell the story. His initiwm is thus 
Homeric in not having any invocatio (differing from Sannazaro and 
Milton in Paradise Lost, who continue the invocatio through this sec- 
tion). Vida adds a Virgilian echo in the exordium, however, by strongly 
suggesting the Aeneid in an extended simile which compares the 
increasing number of Christ’s followers to the increasing waters of 
the river Po as it descends from “‘pinifer Vesulus,”’ a phrase borrowed 
from the tenth book of the Aeneid. 

Two of Milton’s English predecessors, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, 
use the pure Virgilian form that Milton uses in Paradise Regained 
for the opening lines of their epic poems: 


G. Fletcher’s P. Fletcher’s 

Christ’s Victorie A ppollyonists 
(1610) (1627) 

(stanzas) (stanzas) 

Principium i-ii i 
Initium iii-xvi ii-vii 
Invocatio ili-v ii-iv 
Exordium vi-xvi v-vii 
Ianua Narrandi XVii viii 


Both Christ’s Victorie and The A ppollyonists follow Virgil in the word- 
ing of the invocatio as well as in its location. 

Although the printing of the first edition of Paradise Regained 
might here be taken as significant, in that the beginnings of the 
initium, the exordium, and the ianua narrandi are indented as para- 
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graphs,® it is difficult to prove conclusively that Milton intended 
such a five part division of the opening lines of his poems. Nor can 
it be posited conclusively that Milton knew or used all of the terms 
for these sections; some commentators on the Aeneid used some of 
these terms, some used others of the terms. Some of the terms were 
in common usage, but exordium, in particular, was used rarely in 
epic criticism (although frequently, but with a different meaning, in 
rhetorical criticism). But, with the exception of the term exordium, 
there was no contradiction between the commentators as to usage, 
and the terms as used by them indicate divisions which poets and 
critics seem to have seen in the epic poems of Homer and Virgil— 
divisions which they appear to have observed carefully in the poems 
which they themselves wrote. 

Earliest among the commentators and critics who defined and 
used these terms are Probus‘ (ist century A.D.), Quintilian® (90 a.p.), 
and Sergius® (6th century A.D.); Isidore of Seville (d. 636) explains 
the differences between initium and principium as follows: 

Between initium and principium there is this difference, that there is one prin- 
cipium for the whole of each work, as it were the head; we find the initium, 
as it is more commonly understood, as often as the character is changed, as it 


were inside, in another way: and the principium occurs once, the initinm 
more often. Principium: arma virumque cano. Jnitium, musa mihi causas.’ 


The difference between Homeric and Virgilian practice is pointed 
out by Servius (4th century) at line eight of the Aeneid: 


Musa mihi causas memor| The poets divide their poems into three parts: they 
propose, invoke, and narrate: often, however, they do two things and combine 
the propositio [or principium] with the invocatio. Homer does this in both his 
works.® 


The term exordium, to Cicero® and Quintilian,’® was a synonym 


3 Milton’s Poetical Works, “Facsimile Edition,” ed. Harris Fletcher (Urbana: The 
University of Illinois Press, 1948), rv. 53-55. Paradise Lost, both in the manuscript and 
in the first edition, is indented at the beginning of the initium and at the ianua nar- 
randi, but not at the exordium. (Ibid., 11. 36-41, 221-24). 

* Valerius Probus, Instituta Artium, Appendix. Grammatici Latini, ed. Keil (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1864), rv. 203. 

5 Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria, tv. 1. 

6 Sergius, Explanationes Artis Donaii, Keil. tv. 535. 

7“Ad §. Isidori Hispalensis Opera Appendices,” Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne 
(Paris: Migne, 1844), Lxxxu1I, col. 332. 

8 Virgil, Opera. (Basle: Henricpetrina, 1586), col. 377. 

° De Inventione Rhetorica, 1. 3. 3. 

10 De Institutione Oratoria, tv. 1. 
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for principium in discussions of rhetorical theory. But by the sixteenth 
century the term was being used in epic theory to indicate a particu- 
lar group of the opening lines of an epic poem. Thus it occurs as a 
note to the Aeneid at line 12: 


The Exordium or narration, which began with the description of the place 
and is continued through the reasons why Juno obstructed the Trojans." 


The term is being applied to that section, lines 12 to 33, which lies 
between the inilium and the ianua narrandi. There is, of course, a 
contradiction between the use of the term ‘‘exordium or narration” 
to designate line 12 of the Aeneid and the use of the term ianua 
narrandi to designate line 34; the ‘‘door to the narration” ought not 
to occur before the ‘“narration.’”’ Yet it will be observed that, since 
the commentator implies that the section called the “exordium or 
narration” ends at line 33, another section must have its beginning 
at line 34. Thus there is disagreement over the question of whether 
lines 12-33 are background material for the action which begins at 
line 34, or the beginning of the action itself. But there is agreement 
in the feeling that line 34 serves a different purpose from the pre- 
ceding lines. 

The origin of the term ianua narrandi is an interesting example 
of how such terms come to have technical meanings attached to 
them by grammarians. In the fifth book of his Saturnalia, Macrobius 
(5th century) mentions the fact that in the first line of the Aeneid 
Virgil tells us that Aeneas fled from the shores of Troy, but that 
Virgil, “ubi ad ianuam narrandi venit,’’ shows the fleet of Aeneas 
proceeding not from Troy, but from Sicily. Then Macrobius quotes 
lines 34 and 35 of the Aeneid, ‘Hardly out of sight of Sicilian land were 
they spreading their sails... .”” 

A thousand years later, Augustinus Dathus (1420-1478) attaches 
the term to line 34 of the Aeneid in the notes to his edition of Virgil, 
cautioning the poet to 
take the initium from the middle of things and go back after the beginning. 
Virgil obeyed this carefully when he had come to the principium and to the 
ianua narrationis.™ 


1 Virgil, Opera, ed. Frid. Sylburgius (Frankfurt: Andrea Wechelus, 1583), 111. See 
also Opera (Zurich, 1564). 

‘2 Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius, Conviviorum Primi Diei Saturnaliorum (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1893), v. ii. 8, p. 252. 

18 Virgil, Opera (Venice: Iunta, 1537), Sig. Aa7v. I think there is no significance in 
the change from “narrandi” to “narrationis.” 
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Likewise Johannes Hartung (1505-1579) refers to line 34 in his edition 
of the Aeneid as the ianua narrationis. Thus what seems to have been 
only a passing figure of speech to Macrobius in the fifth century 
has become a part of the critic’s technical vocabulary in the sixteenth 
century. 

It would be underestimating Milton and the other sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century epic poets discussed here to assume that they 
followed a pre-arranged pattern in the opening lines of their poems 
solely because their models and textbooks told them to. Instead, I 
think, Milton (and his predecessors) found here the materials for a 
gigantic metaphor. By closely following the pattern of the epic form, 
the poet would necessarily recall to all readers well-versed in Greek 
and Latin poetry (and particularly those well-versed also in the Vir- 
gillian commentaries) the principia and initia of the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and the Aeneid. For example, Milton begins the initium of Paradise 
Lost (lines 27-28): 


Say first, for Heav’n hides nothing from thy view 
Nor the deep Tract of Hell, say first what cause 


To a reader as thoroughly trained in Virgil as, say, Dryden or Ros- 
common, these first lines of Milton’s initium could not fail to recall 
the opening lines of the initium of the Aeneid—‘‘Musa mihi causas 
memor ...” —and a metaphorical comparison of Adam to Aeneas 
is made in a manner which is not available to a poet of today, who 
cannot assume the common literary background that Milton was 
able to expect. In a similar fashion, Milton was able to effect a fusion 
of Homer and Virgil without halting the development of his opening. 
Thus, to state baldly and pedantically what Milton was able to 
imply subtly and poetically, Adam in Paradise Lost and Christ in 
Paradise Regained, in their roles, are to be compared with Achilles, 
Odysseus, and Aeneas in theirs. The first disobedience of man and 
the recovery of Paradise are compared implicitly (by the use of a 
similar form) to the Trojan war, the wanderings of Odysseus, and the 
founding of Rome. This use of a fairly rigid pattern at the beginning 
of an epic poem enabled Milton and the other poets who were masters 
of the form to reach back and grasp a whole segment of western 
culture without ever breaking the flow of their plots. Milton was 
able to tell the tale of Adam’s disobedience and fall, knowing that 
simultaneously, in the reader’s mind, there was a counterpoint of 
the deeds of Achilles, Odysseus, and Aeneas. In no way other than 
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this could he so subtly and yet so specifically evoke in his reader 
what might be called ‘‘the epic frame of mind”’—in this way, using for- 
malized patterns, each following the other in an anticipated order, 
each dealing with its allotted material in its expected fashion, the 
patterns combining and evoking the tradition of centuries of the use 
of this form. Yet through it all the plot flows unbroken to create 
that Virgilian and Homeric counterpoint which is just one of the 
marks not merely of the learned man that Milton was, but also of the 
high technical skill that was his as a poet. 
RALPH WATERBURY CONDEE 
Pennsylvania State College 
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THE IMPERATIVE IN GERMAN 
POPULAR PLANT NAMES 


EVERYONE is familar with the Forget-me-nol. Its wide and long popu- 
larity is indicated by the fact that this plant name appears in all 
Germanic and Romanic languages, and it bears the oldest date of 
the imperative plant names recorded. 

A survey of the popular stories of plants as recorded by Gessmann,! 
Kronfeld,? Marzell,’ Perger,* and others, shows that Vergi£ meinnicht 
is the only name whose imperative form receives any explanation in 
narrative fiction. This is most likely due to the fact that we do not 
have a record of all the legends pertaining to the other plants bearing 
imperative names, especially from those communities in which the 
imperative forms are used. 

The source of imperative plant names is to be sought in the popu- 
lar beliefs in the medicinal values and the magical powers of the plant, 
and it is quite likely that some of these names came into usage 
through the early apothecaries. In G. Arends’ list® of popular names 
for drugs and remedies there are approximately fifty imperative 
names in the total list of about twenty thousand. There are only ten 
in the standard compilation of twenty-four thousand German popular 
plant names made by Pritzel and Jessen,® seven of which are also found 
among those for drugs and remedies. 

This concurrence may not be sufficient evidence for the influence 
of the early apothecaries. In order to make the evidence conclusive 
we should need to show the coincidence in distribution of the use of 
the imperative names. However, we cannot compare the two lists with 
reference to their distribution of use because Arends does not indicate 
the locality in which the names are found. 

In the following discussion of the imperative names, the localities 
given are mainly those noted by Pritzel and Jessen. The dates for the 
earliest recording of the names were obtained from the dictionaries 


1G. W. Gessmann, Die Pflanze im Zauberglauben (Wien: Hartleben, n.d.). 

* E. M. Kronfeld, Sagenpflanzen und Pflanzensagen (Leipzig: Theo. Thomas, 1919). 

3H. Marzell, Die Pflanzen im dt. Volksleben (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1925). 

‘A. von Perger, Deutsche Pflanzensagen (Stuttgart und Oehringen: A. Schaber, 
1864). 

5G. Arends, Volksttimliche Namen der Arzneimittel, Drogen und Chemikalien 
(Berlin: J. Springer, 1926). 

°G. Pritzel und C. Jessen, Die deutschen Volksnamen der Pflanzen (Hannover: 
Philipp Cohen, 1882). 
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consulted. For the Dutch, English, and French names of these plants 
see Gerth van Wijk,’ or E. Rolland.* The order of the listing is chrono- 
logical. 

1. Vergi£ meinnicht: myosotis palustris—Entire Germany 

This name is also applied to myosotis intermedia, myosotis silvatica 
and veronica chamaedrys. The rather extensive use of this imperative 
form outside of the German speaking territory is indicated by the 
following foreign equivalents: Forget-me-not; ne-m’oublie-pas; non-ti- 
scordar-di-me; forglemmigej; forgitmigej. 

The earliest date of occurrence of Vergifmeinnicht is the four- 
teenth century (Heinrich der Teichner, d. 1377) :® 


Von dem bluemlein vergismeinnit: 

Ich kom in des mayen zeit 

auf ainen gruenen anger weit 

Der stund in ainem tiefen tall 

da sach ich pluemen manigfall 

Sy sprach vergismeinnit das edel pluemelein 
Pflantz mir in den garten des hertzen dein 

Vnd der zawn der vmb den garten gatt 

Soll sein nitliebers vnd vergismeinnit an aller statt. 


Another early occurrence of the word is found in Die Pluemen der 
Tugent by Hans Vintler (dated 1411, vss. 10, 162, ff.) :'° 


Vs. 8555 sol man reden von claidern reich 
und von pluemen vergismeinnicht 
und von huebscher minne sitt 
ae 


There is considerable variation in the explanation of the origin of 
the word: 


(1) Der name la&t sich bis ins 15. Jh. verfolgen . . . . Er ist gegeben, da 
man der pflanze in alter zeit die zauberkraft zuschrieb, den trager (der 
wurzel) zu einem getreuen liebhaber desjenigen zu machen, der ihm die 
wurzel umhieng." 

(2) Forget-me-not: a translation of OF name ne m’oubliez mye, whence 
late MHG vergiz min niht (Modern German Vergifimeinnicht), Sw. férgita 


7 Gerth van Wijk, Dictionary of Plant Names (The Hague; M. Nijhoff, 1911-16. 
2 vols.). 

8 E. Rolland, Flore Populaire (Paris: Librairie Rolland, 1896-1914. 11 vols.). 

9 J. Bachthold, Deutsche HSS. aus dem britischen Museum in Aussiigen (Schaf- 
hausen, 1873), pp. 80 f. 

107. V. Zingerle, Die pluemen der tugent des Hans Vintler (Innsbruck: Wagner, 
1874). 

J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1854 ff.) x11, 444. 
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migej. In the 15th cent. the flower was supposed to have the virtue of ensuring 
that those wearing it should never be forgotten by their lovers (see quots. in 
Grimm, W2.).” 

(3) The forget-me-not, a favorite with poets, and the symbol of con- 
stancy, is a frequent ornament of brooks, rivers, and ditches, and according to 
an old German tradition, received its name from the last words of a knight 
who was drowned in the attempt to procure the flower for his lady.” 

(4) Von dieser Blume heift es, daf} sie in der Magie zum Schatzheben 
gebraucht wird. Der Schatzgraber, der die Blume unter richtigen Be- 
schwérungsformeln und zur geeigneten Zeit pfliickt, sieht zufolge der magischen 
Krafte der Pflanze den Berg an der Stelle, wo der Eingang zur Schatz ber- 
genden Hohle ist, offen. Er hebt den Schatz, darf aber sein Bliimlein nicht 
vergessen. So wie er dies thut, ruft sie beim Verlassen der Bergeséffnung noch 
das warnende Wort “VergifS das Beste nicht,” zu. Uberhért er es und bleibt 
die Blume liegen, so verschwindet augenblicklich sowohl Schatz, als auch 
Blume. 

Daraus soll das spitere ‘‘VergiSmeinnicht” als Benennung des zarten 
Bliimleins hergeleitet worden sein." 


2. Kriickche, rier mich net an: impatiens noli tangere—Eifel 
(Altenahr) 
Kriitjen, rég mi nich: impatiens noli tangere—Holstein, Bremen 
Rége mi nich an: impatiens noli tangere—Bremen 
Kruidje, roer mij niet: impatiens noli tangere—Netherlands 
It is not at all unusual that we have an imperative form for this 
plant since the model is found in the Latin name noli tangere. The 
French and English counterparts are: ne-me-touchez-pas; touch-me- 
not. The English form was already current in the sixteenth century: 


Touch-me-not: name for two different kinds of plants with seed-vessels which 
burst at a touch. 

(a) the squirting cucumber (obs.) . . . (date 1597) 

(b) the yellow Balsam (Impatiens noli-tangere) or other species of im- 
patiens, the ripe capsules of which split open with a jerk on being touched 
... (date 1659).% 


There is also the possibility that the use of the personal pronoun 
in the plant name (noli tangere) has been taken over from the name 
for cancer (noli me tangere): 


Riihr mich nicht an (Ubersetzung des noli me tangere [Conrad von Megen- 


2A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, edited by J. A. H. Murray 
(Oxford, 1888-1928). 
3 Encyclopaedia Brittannica, 14th Ed. 
4 Gessmann, p. 92. 
% New Eng. Dict. 
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berg, Buch der Natur, 1483] der mittelalterlichen Medicinschriftsteller, die 
darunter verstanden): 1.=Krebs... . 6 


3. Helfft: veronica chamaedrys—Westerich 

The only record of this imperative is by Bock (1546),!” to which all 
subsequent references are made. It differs from the preceding forms 
in that its imperative is plural and it has only one syllable. 

4. Huck auf die Magd: syringa vulgaris—Thuringia, Saxony 

The date 1736 is furnished by K. Miiller-Fraureuth:'® 


1736 im Traktat vom Nutzen der Gewiichse, S. 180 u. 335 wendet sich v. 
Rohr gegen “unflatige Pflanzennamen, dadurch geile und unziichtige Gedan- 
ken erregt werden: also nennt man auf eine schindliche Weise die Syringen 
Huck auf die Magd”’.... 

Vgl. in einem Hochzeitsgedicht Cur. Saxon. 1739, S. 86 (=Curiosa 
Saxonica. Sachsisches Curiositéten = Cabinet, Dresden, 1727-66). Der Blume 
Staat vom ersten Rang, das sind, dorfmaf®ig, Scabiosen, Hoppuff die Magd, 
NarcifS, Klatzsch-Rosen.... 


In one source the question is raised whether this name is an 
imperative form: 
Ob auch der oben aufgefiihrte name der syringa vulgaris, huckaufdiemagd, 
als eine imperativbildung mit vielleicht obscénem sinne hierher gehére, kann 
nicht entschieden werden.!9 


If this is not an imperative construction then the first element 
of the compound can only be the noun, die Hocke or die Hucke, mean- 
ing a shock of grain. If we keep in mind the shape of the lilac bloom, 
the term could thus have been purely descriptive with the verb to 
be supplied. It would then be reasonably similar to our “‘Jack-in-the- 
pulpit.””’ However, the above mentioned variant Hoppuff die Magd 
seems to indicate that by popular etymology the first element of 
the descriptive term was given verbal function and hence must be 
listed with the imperative names. 

5. Sta up un ga weg: gentiana pneumonanthe— Mecklenburg 

Sta up unde ga hen: gentiana pneumonanthe—Luebeck 
Sta up un ga weg: veronica officinalis—Holstein, Hamburg 


16M. Héfler, Deutsches Krankheitsnamen-Buch (Miinchen: Piloty & Loehle, 1899), 
p. 526. 

17 H. Bock, Kreiiterbuch (Strassburg: Wendel Rihel, 1546). [Dictionary reference 
gives J. Rihel, 1560]. 

18K. Miiller-Fraureuth, Worterbuch der obersdchsischen und erzgebirgischen Mund- 
arten (Dresden: W. Baensch, 1911). 

19 Grimm, Wb., rv, 1859. 
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Sta up un ga darvon: veronica officinalis—(Listed by Wall- 

baum)?° 

Steh auf und wandle: gentiana verna—Ulm 

Regarding the veronica officinalis, Marzell says:?! 

Der Name Ehrenpreis, der jetzt der ganzen Gattung gegeben wird, hat wohl 
seinen Ausgangspunkt von der (vermeintlichen) Heilkraft unserer Art 
genommen. Wie hoch diese geschitzt wurde, geht schon daraus hervor, daf 
man das Kraut unter der Bezeichnung, Stak up un gah davon (Steh auf und 
geh davon) in den Apotheken (z.B. in Liibeck) verlangt, eine Bezeichnung, 
die vom Volke auch noch anderen Drogen (und Salben) gegeben wird. 


The earliest date of the examples given by Grimm” is 1747, the 
listing by Wallbaum. 
6. Kiek dérn tuun: glechoma hederacea—East Frisia 
Guck tiber den Zaun: glechoma hederacea—Posen* 
Guck dorch de Zaun: glechoma hederacea—Palatinate™ 
Kruup dérn tuun: glechoma hederacea—East Frisia, Oldenburg 
Kruip door de hage: glechoma hederacea—Netherlands* 
Kruip door den tuin: glechoma hederacea—Netherlands 
The earliest record” of this imperative is found in Versuch eines 
bremish-ndsdchs. Wérterbuchs, hrsg. von der bremischen deutschen 
Gesellschaft (Bremen: G. L. Férster, 1767), Vol. II, p. 768: ‘“‘Kiek- 
dé’n-tuun, ein gewisses efibares Kraut, das gern neben den Zaunen 
wichset, und sich hindurch-schlingelt: Gundermann, hedera ter- 
restris.”” 
7. Machtheil: senecio sarracenicus—Silesia 
This form may be a contraction of the phrase ‘‘es macht heil.’”’ 
It could be a plural form of the imperative but this would be quite 
unusual. With the exception of Helfft (see 3 above), there are no other 
plural imperative forms of either the popular plant names or the 
large number of popular names for drugs and remedies. Machtheil 


Wallbaum, Jdiot. Lubecense (Leipzig, 1747). 

! G. Hegi, Illustrierte Flora von Mittel-Europa (Volkstiimliche Pflanzennamen 
gesammelt und bearbeitet von Heinrich Marzell), (Miinchen: J. F. Lehmann, 1906- 
1931). 

2 Wb, x, 1395. 

*3 M. Jihde, ‘““Fremdzeug in der Giartnersprache,” Muttersprache, 46, 398. 

*4 J. Wilde, Die Pflanzennamen im S prachschatze der Pfilser (Neustadt: Pfailzischer 
Volksbildungsverlag, 1923). 

%* H. Heukels, Woordenboek der Nederlandsche volksnamen van planten (W. Ver- 
sluys, 1907). 

*° For the reference to Nemnich, Wb. d. Naturgesch. (1798). See Grimm, Wb., tv, 
1036 f. 
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is recorded by P. Nemnich*’ (1793) and Adelung (1798).”* 
8. Traut Babbichen, sieh mich an: botrychium lunaria—East 
Prussia 
The first record is in Nemnich, Wérterbuch der Naturgeschichte 
(1798). Babbichen is explained in Grimm, W4, I, 1057 (Babe): 
Nach Nemnich fiihrt ein Kraut, die osmunda lunaria, beim Volk den Namen: 
— sieh mich an, was doch lieber Barbchen bedeutet (Tobler 


9. Schmecke nicht: ipomoea jalappa (listed by Holl; no locality 
given) .*° 
This name is also noted in the dictionary by J. H. Campe (1810), 
but here the reference is to the drug: 


Das Schmeckenicht. Man belegt mit diesem Namen eine in Neuspanien, 
Brasilien, Domingo, etc., wachsende Wurzel, welche abfiihrt, aber keinen 
sonderlichen Geschmack hat. 


10. Nimm mir nichts: alchemilla alpina—Austria 
Nimm mir nichts: herniaria glabra—Austria (Linz) 
In a dictionary® of 1815 we read: 


Nimm mir nichts; an dem Ufer des Traunflusses, der gew6hnliche Nahmen 
eines heilsamen Krautes, welches sonst Bruchkraut, Harnkraut, Tausendkom 
genennet wird, und eine zusammenziehende, trécknende und kiihlende Kraft 
hat, herniaria glabra, Lin....In dem Gebirge wird der Alpen-Frauen- 
mantel, oder kleine Léwenfuf, alchemilla alpina, unter dem Nahmen Nimm 
mir nichts verstanden. 


11. Bring mirs wieder: polygenum viviparum—Lower Austria®™ 

This name is not listed in Pritzel and Jessen. The only dictionary 
in which it is noted is by Theo. Unger.* This imperative appears to 
be of very recent origin and could have been modeled as an answer 


*7 P. Nemnich, Allgem. Polyglottenlexicon der Naturgesch. (Hamburg: 1793-95), 1, 
162. 

28 J. Adelung, Wb. der hochdt. Ma. (Leipzig, 1798), Vol. IIT. 

2° T. Tobler, A ppensellischer Sprachschatz (Ziirich, 1837). 

% F. Holl, Wd. deutscher Pflansennamen (Erfurt, 1833). In the introduction Holl 
says, p. iii, Aufnahme der Namen: “‘Wozu die eigene Erfahrung und die Hilfe der 
Freunde in verschiedenen Gegenden Deutschlands seit Jahren aufmerksam benutzt 
worden ist.” 

| J. H. Campe, Wd. der deutschen Sprache (Braunschweig, 1810), 1v, 207. 

2 M. Hofer, Etymologisches Wb. der in Oberdeutschland vorsiiglich aber in Osterreich 
tiblichen Mundart (Linz: J. Kastner, 1815). 

33 Marzell in Hegi, Jllust. Flora, 111, 196. 

* Theo. Unger, Steirischer Wortschatz (als Erginzung zu Schmellers Bair. Wb) 
(Graz: Leuschner, 1903). 
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to Nimm mir nichts. This seems the more likely since it is one of the 
names which is not found in Arends’ list of names for drugs and reme- 
dies, and both are used in the same area. 

These names in the imperative fall into two groups: Group A 
(1, 2, 5, 6), which have a more extensive distribution and apparently 
originated outside of Germany; and Group B (3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11), 
which are probably German in origin and have only local currency. 
Though Pritzel and Jessen note the locality in which the name is used, 
they do not always give all the places in which the name appears, as 
can be seen in the case of Guck tiber den Zaun (6). Hence an exact com- 
pilation of the distribution of these names might somewhat alter the 
statements based on the data given by Pritzel and Jessen. However, 
the information which we do have indicates that the four names in 
Group A appear in various parts of Germany. Vergi£. meinnicht (1), 
which also has the greatest foreign distribution, is used throughout 
Germany. The other three are used most extensively in Low German 
territory, but appear in other parts of Germany as follows: Rihr 
mich nicht an (2) in Eifel and in Switzerland; Kiek dérn tuun (6) as 
Guck tiber den Zaun in Posen and as Guck dorch de Zaun in the Palati- 
nate; Sta up un ga weg (5) has its counterpart in Sieh auf und wandle 
in Ulm. 

The foreign origin of the four names in Group A is to be conjec- 
tured on the basis of their extensive distribution. One imperative 
form is taken directly from the Latin name of the plant: Noli tangere; 
Réige mi nich an (Touch-me-not; ne-me-touchez-pas). The three other 
names indicate a similar foreign influence: Vergi£ meinnicht (Forget- 
me-not; ne-m’oublie-pas; mnon-ti-scordar-di-me; forglemmigej; for- 
gatmigej); Kiek dérn tuun (Kruip door den tuin; creep-by-the-ground ; 
robin-run-i’-the-’edge) ; Sta up un ga weg (Steh auf und wendle; léve-toi- 
el-marche, evidently a Biblical phrase [Math. IX, 5-6] applied to a 
plant of great healing powers). 

The distribution of the second group is quite distinct from the 
first. Excepting Helfft (3), which is listed by H. Bock (1546) for Wes- 
terich (Pfalz), these imperatives are peculiar to the Eastern borders 
of the German speaking territory. Another common feature of the 
names of this group, again with the exception of Helfft, is that the 
dates of their recording are not anterior to the 18th century. Even 
though the dates used have been taken from the dictionaries in which 
the names have been noted and this is not very reliable evidence 
that they were not in current use much earlier, the form Helfft 
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arouses our suspicion. It is the only monosyllabic form. Together with 
Machtheil (7) it appears as a second person plural, a form not used 
in the fifty-odd popular imperative names for drugs and remedies. 
This would then lead us to the conclusion that these two forms are 
not genuine imperative forms, or at least did not start their existence 
as such. 

In conclusion we may say that the evidence points to the foreign 
origin of the names included in Group A and the native origin of 
Group B; two of these in Group A are much older than those of 
Group B; all of Group A are older than those of Group B whose 
imperative origins cannot be questioned. Some of the imperative 
plant names seem to be taken over from the popular names for drugs 
and remedies, but this could only be definitely shown after we have 
a tabulation of the localities in which the names for drugs and reme- 
dies are used. 

HERMAN C. MEYER 

University of Washington 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF COLERIDGE’S REVIEWS 
OF GOTHIC ROMANCES 
in 1914-15 Mr. Garland Greever discovered an undated letter from 
Coleridge to William Lisle Bowles, written, according to reliable in- 
ternal evidence, about February, 1797. It states in part: 

... 1am almost weary of the terrible, having been an hireling in the 
Critical Review for these last six or eight months. I have been lately reviewing 
the Monk, the Italian, Hubert de Sevrac, etc., in all of which dungeons, and 
old castles, and solitary Houses by the sea side, and Caverns, and woods, and 
extraordinary characters, and all the tribe of Horror and Mystery, have 
crowded on me—even to surfeiting.! 


On the basis of this passage and a few less detailed references to the 
same subject in other letters of Coleridge and Lamb, Mr. Greever 
extracted from the files of the Critical between February, 1797, and 
August, 1798, reviews of the three romances here mentioned, ascribed 
them to Coleridge, and reprinted them.’ Since the review of The 
Italian in 1798 included reference to an earlier piece by the same 
critic concerning The Mysteries of Udolpho, Mr. Greever searched the 
files of the periodical for a review of that romance. He had to go back 
to the issue of August, 1794, to find it. Nevertheless, he ascribed it to 
Coleridge also and printed it along with the other three reviews. 
In 1936 Professor T. M. Raysor included these four items in Cole- 
ridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, although he collated Mr. Greever’s 
text with that of the magazine and found several discrepancies. 
There is compelling evidence that Coleridge wrote none of these 
reviews except that of The Monk, published in February, 1797. 
Coleridge’s mere statement that he had been “‘lately reviewing”’ 
three romances for the periodical and the coincident fact that three 
such reviews appeared therein do not necessarily prove that Coleridge 
wrote them. The piece on The Mysteries of Udolpho, published in 
August, 1794, came much too early to fit into the scheme of Cole- 
ridge’s statement in 1797, quoted above, that he had been reviewing 


1 Greever, Garland, A Wiltshire Parson and His Friends, The Correspondence of 
William Lisle Bowles (London: Constable, 1926), p. 30. This letter is not included in 
Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. by E. H. Coleridge in 1895, nor in Unpublished Letters of 
S.T. Coleridge, ed. by Earl L. Griggs in 1932. Evidently, the original still remains where 
Mr. Greever apparently found it—in the family library of Mrs. Jones-Bateman, Bowles’ 
niece, at Pentre Mawr, Abergele (Ibid., xi). 

* Ibid., pp. 165-200. 
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only for the “‘last six or eight months.” That this phrase accurately 
designates the brief period of Coleridge’s interest in review writing is 
amply attested by evidence in numerous other letters of both Cole- 
ridge and Lamb. Coleridge had not yet severed connections with 
Cambridge when this review appeared. Can we believe that he wrote 
it during the summer of 1794—the busy summer of his tour through 
Wales and first enthusiasm for Pantisocracy? There is no reference in 
Coleridge’s letters to review writing before December, 1796, though 
he was usually quite voluble in correspondence concerning his activi- 
ties of the moment. From December, 1796, until March, 1797, when 
he was unquestionably writing reviews, his letters are filled with 
enthusiasm for reviewing as a means of augmenting his income; 
thereafter, one finds scarcely a reference to the subject. Mr. Greever' 
quoted Coleridge’s bland letter to Thomas Poole on December 12, 
1796: “‘I receive about forty guineas yearly from the Critical Review 
and the Monthly Magazine.”’ But Mr. Greever failed to notice Cole- 
ridge’s more cautious statement five days later on December 17: 
‘My evenings I shall devote to literature; and, by reviewing, the 
magazine, and the other shilling-scavanger employments, shall prob- 
ably gain forty pounds a year.’® The words shall devote and shall 
probably gain strongly suggest that Coleridge was just then, late in 
1796, getting down to actual work as a reviewer. In his enthusiastic 
letter five days earlier, he was perhaps characteristically confusing 
his intended projects with completed writings, as in his lists of non- 
existent “‘works.” There is absolutely no evidence that Coleridge had 
written a full review article back in 1794—two and a half years 
before. 

On the contrary, solid reasons exist for disbelieving that Coleridge 
could have written this particular review of The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
anyway. One reader who objected to the treatment accorded the book 
wrote a letter of complaint to the periodical. The reply, which ap- 
peared in the next issue, November, 1794, reads as if it had been 
written by the reviewer himself rather than by the editor. Since 
someone will undoubtedly run across it later and ascribe it to Cole- 
ridge, I quote it here in full: 


3 For instance, see Leflers, 1, 185, 189, 194. 

* Op. cit., p. 165. 

5 Letters, 1, 193. He was discussing the daily activities he planned for his life at 
Nether Stowey, where he took up residence two weeks later. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Mysteries of Udolpho 


We have received a remonstrance on this subject; and can only say that 
we are sorry and surprised that any reader should so far mistake the object 
and intention of our critique on that ingenious performance; we, however, 
rejoice in the opportunity which is thus afforded us of explaining our senti- 
ments, which we doubt not will be to the satisfaction of all parties. 

It never could be our intention to depreciate the genius of Mrs. Radcliffe; 
for if our correspondent will re-examine the introductory sentences of the 
Review in question, he will find such a compliment paid to the powers of her 
imagination as we seldom condescend to pay to any writer whatever. 

It could not be our intention to speak slightingly of a work which all 
must admire, and which we have no hesitation in pronouncing ‘‘The most in- 
teresting novel in the English language.” If such indeed had been our view, 
the very specimen which we selected would have completely refuted our 
decision. 

But while we cheerfully give to literary excellence its full tribute of praise 
we must be allowed to point out whatever appears faulty in the most un- 
exceptionable productions; and the more eminent the writer, the more 
pressing is our duty to guard against those faults which are concealed from 
common eyes under an accumulation of beauties. 

It does not at all destroy the merit of Udolopho to say that it is not per- 
fect— 

‘Whoever thinks a perfect piece to see, 
Thinks what nor is, nor was, nor 
er shall be.” — 


But the very circumstance which we blamed in that work was an addi- 
tional commendation of the author’s genius— 


“His only fault was wit in its excess, 
He more had pleased us had he pleased 
us less,” 


was the compliment of Addison to Cowley. The circumstance to which we 
objected in the Mysteries of Udolpho, was an exuberance of description. We 
agree, “that not many of our readers would consider that a fault;” on the 
contrary, we allow that many of the best writers of antiquity, and Virgil 
himself, the most correct of them all, have fallen into a similar error —Our 
Correspondent, however, must consider that we were criticising for the world 
in general; and though it is true, that ““Mr. Gibbon’s history is liable to the 
same objection,” and though it does not derogate, on the whole, from the 
charms of that elegant work, yet it is an error in composition, against which 
writers in general ought to be on their guard, and young writers in particular 
who, without the same powers as Mr. Gibbon or Mrs. Radcliffe, may chuse 
to imitate them even in their defects. 

We must repeat it, that we are happy in being afforded this opportunity 








20 _ Patterson 


un 


for explanation. Whatever men may think of the severity and sourness of 
professed critics, we beg leave to assure our readers, that when we do err, we 
wish it always to be on the side of liberality and candour. Far be from us the 
base and malignant gratification of giving pain to any writer whatever! and 
least of all to one, in whom (if we are rightly informed) the highest endow- 
ments are enriched by the substantial excellence of amiable manners, and 
genius is accompanied by its best ornament, modesty.® 


Now whatever Coleridge’s deficiencies as a critic, and they were 
many indeed, he would never have agreed to the absurd judgment 
that The Mysteries of Udolpho is the ‘“‘most interesting” of English 
novels. In fact, both this defense and the review itself are entirely too 
commendatory to have come from the pen of Coleridge, and they con- 
trast sharply with his condemnation of The Monk in the penetrating 
article on that work published in 1797, Coleridge’s authorship of which 
is beyond doubt. Only in that review do we find the severe moral 
strictures and subtle analyses of the supernatural that characterize 
his reactions to prose fiction of this type. 

If Coleridge did not write the early review in 1794, we then may 
be sure that he did not write the article on The /talian in 1798, for in 
the text the writer of the latter clearly identifies himself as the author 
of the former, as Mr. Greever points out.’ This undeniable link of 
common authorship is an important piece of evidence that works 
two ways; for without reference to the earlier review of 1794, we can 
ascertain that Coleridge did not write the later one of 1798. 

The truth is that Coleridge proved to be no more industrious at 
the task of reviewing than at many others, and his hopes of earning 
money thereby were both exaggerated and short-lived. On March 16, 
1797, he wrote to Josiah Wade: “‘ .. . My review business had been 
suffered to accumulate so as to excite great discontent in my employ- 
ers....’’8 Great discontent is indeed the portion of editors whose 
staff writers fail to make deadlines! And this seems to be just what 
Coleridge did, for all but one of his reviews of fiction were left on his 
own hands. He undoubtedly did write reviews of the three romances 
named in the letter which Mr. Greever discovered, but these criticisms 
were never printed. In a letter to the editor of the Quarterly, written 
about 1828, he tells us what finally happened to them; it is a letter 


6 Critical Review, Series 2, x11 (November, 1794), 359-60 

7 Op. cit., pp. 165. 

* Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. by Earl L. Griggs (London: Constable 
1932), 1, 72. 
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chock full of additional testimony against Coleridge’s authorship of 
the reviews in question: 


“Soon after... I had quitted Cambridge, and from opinions which less 
than two years sufficed for me to outgrow, I had given up all my then flatter- 
ing Prospects in the Church, and married!—I was engaged, and if I recollect 
aright, thro’ the mediation of Sir James, then McIntosh, to write for the 
Critical Review: and I wrote an article on Lewis’s Monk, and another on 
Bishop Horsley’s Tract on Greek Metres, which were perfected into print. 
But I likewise had written some half a score or more of what, I thought, 
clever and epigramatic and devilishly severe Reviews, from a single sentence 
to the quantum of half a page on sundry Fungi of the press that had been sent 
to me, to abide the operation which united Trial, Verdict, and execution— 
but a Remark made by Miss Wordsworth to whom I had in full expectation 
of gaining a laugh read one of my Judgments occasioned my committing the 


whole Batch to the Fire. . . . Nevertheless, from that time to this it has so 
happened, that I have written but one Article in a Review, and this solely . . . 
[on] Clarkson’s . . . History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. . . .”” 


Here, it should be pointed out, is Coleridge’s own clear and unequivo- 
cal statement that he did not begin reviewing until after he had left 
Cambridge, and that he published no reviews of fiction at all after 
the article on The Monk in February, 1797—a statement that clearly 
eliminates him as author of the three other reviews of 1794 and 1798. 
Moreover, the unpublished reviews which he burned, he says, were 
only half a page and less in length, like many to be found in the 
Critical; whereas the published reviews of the Radcliffe romances fill 
six or seven pages each. Although the third review in question, that of 
Mrs. Mary Robinson’s Hubert de Sevrac, occupies about half a page, 
it is neither clever, epigramatic, nor severe; and it appeared eighteen 
months after Coleridge mentioned having written a review of that 
romance—much too late to be considered one of his that might have 
escaped the flames without his knowledge. 

Summarily, in view of the mass of compelling evidence to the 
contrary, we seem hardly justified in considering Coleridge the author 
of these three reviews now widely circulating under his name. 

CHARLES I. PATTERSON 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


’ Ibid., 11, 407-08 (original in British Museum). The editor of the Quarterly was 
J. G. Lockhart. I have identified Coleridge’s review of the book which he desig- 
nated as “Bishop Horsley’s Tract on Greek Metres.” Evidence and suggestions as to 
the significance of the review will be offered in a subsequent article. 








THE GENESIS OF THE STEM-VOWEL u(o) IN 
THE GERMANIC r-STEMS 


AS A BASIS for discussion of the r-stems in Germanic, the inflection of 
the word for “father” has always assumed a position of distinction. 
It is perhaps for this reason that we are always balked at the very 
outset by the unsatisfactory explanations of the 0.Icel. gen. sg. fodur 
(fedor).In most discussions we are immediately asked to rely implicitly 
upon the comparison with Skt. (gen.-abl.) piftir, which is then derived 
off-handedly from a variety of starred forms according to the pleasure 
of the author, e.g. Streitberg *patys (after Brugmann), Boer *pat,rs 
(? only . given), Hirt *pairés (with syncope of o like Goth. fadrs}), 
Prokosch * pairs. But ,of course, such an explanation is merely “‘passing 
the buck,” if I may be allowed the vernacular term, for possibly no 
case-form in any Indo-European language has been the occasion for 
as much discussion as has the genitive-ablative of the Sanskrit r-stems, 
and there is so little that is satisfying in all this plethora of literature. 

Such being the situation with Skt. -ur, it might be well to put it 
aside and start afresh and independently on the investigation of the 
-ur(-or) in the oblique cases of the singular of the Old Icelandic r- 
stems. The forms which concern us then will be in particular: sg. 
gen. fedur, brgdur, midur, dat. fedr, brgdr, modur. And we may return 
at the end to Skt. pitzr, etc. 

The recent investigations of F. Edgerton with regard to ‘‘Sievers’ 
Law’’* have, it seems to me, opened up a new possibility for the 
solution of the Germanic problem—a solution that is highly satisfac- 
tory, in theory at least, from both the phonetic and, more important 
for the validating of Edgerton’s thesis, from the phonemic point of 
view. 

‘Sievers’ Law,” as extended by Edgerton, concerns the distribu- 
tion of the positional variants of the Indo-European semivowel- 
phonemes. That part of the rule (or set of rules) regarding their dis- 
tribution which is our immediate concern here, is that, in pre-vocalic 
position, the consonantal semivowels y, w, r, 1, m, n could occur only 
after a single consonant preceded by a short vowel, but that after 


1 Cf. Streitberg, Urg. Hdb. 249 ff.; Boer, Oergerm. Hdb. 202 f.; Hirt, Hdb. d. Urs. 
2.51 f. Prokosch, Comp. Gmc. Gramm. 255 f. uses the paradigm for “brother,”’ but the dis- 
cussion is based largely on the forms of “father,” cf. esp. 232 ff. 

* Cf. “Siever’s Law and IE. Weak-Grade Vocalism,” Language 10. 235-65, and 
“The Indo-European Semivowels,” ibid. 19. 83-124. 
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two consonants or after a single consonant preceded by a long vowel 
or diphthong, the semivowel must appear (in Edgerton’s terminology 
and orthography) in syllabic plus non-syllabic function, that is, as 
iy, uw, rr, jl, mm, wn. I shall preserve this orthography here, but with- 
out indicating thereby that I am completely convinced by Edgerton’s 
argument that it is preferable to that of Hirt and others who write 
“shwa secundum” (b) in place of homorganic syllabic semivowel, 
e.g. by, bu, br, etc. At any rate, the essential matter is the reflex of this 
alternation of allophones in the actual Indo-European languages, 
especially for our purposes in Sanskrit (i.e. y/iy, v/uv, r/ir or ur 
[1/il, ul], m/am, n/an) and Germanic (j/ij, w/uw, r/ur, l/ul, etc.). 

Of all such alternations the least evidence is available in Sanskrit 
for the original distribution of r/ir (ur), exactly that phoneme with 
which we are concerned here and to which our discussion is therefore 
limited. But this little evidence is very good: namely, the Vedic 
alternation -ré/-iré as the 3rd pl. mid. perf. ending, e.g. vividré, 
duduhré, tatasré, etc. ijiré, jajniré, yetiré, etc. To be sure, there are 
plenty of internal alternations of r/ir, ur in derivatives of the same 
root as girati ‘swallows,” beside RV ¢uvi-gra- “‘mightily swallowing” 
and others cited by Edgerton (Lang. 10, 258 f.), and there is even the 
fact that the name Jndra is quite frequently to be read as trisyllabic 
indira- or indura-, but so is that of Rudra, though that can be ex- 
plained as simply an analogical pronunciation of the latter name after 
that of Indra, as Edgerton suggests (following Arnold in his Vedic 
Metre).* But any other consistant alternation of Sanskrit r/ir, ur in 
formative elements, either in stem-suffixes or in inflectional endings is 
to my knowledge non-existant. However, if the ‘‘law”’ once held for 
suffixes in 7, as it has been abundantly proved for those in y, w, and 
even n,* then the “‘weak”’ cases of the IE word for “‘father’”’ should 
have had consonant r before endings beginning with a vowel, i.e. sg. 
gen.-abl. *patr-os (-es), dat. *patr-ei (-ai?), loc. *patr-i (beside * pater-i) 
as is generally assumed; but the same cases of the word for ‘“‘mother” 
should, by our law of positional variants, show instead gr (Hirt, et al. 
br), ie. *mdtrr-os (-es), *mdigr-ei, *mdifr-i, and so also “brother,” 
gen.-abl. *bhrdirr-os, etc.; but “sister,” if originally subject to this 

*E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre in its Historical Development (Cambridge, 1905), p. 
97 ff. Likewise Arnold cites here 24 other instances of possible resolution of the suffixes 
-ra, -rd, -ré, after long syllables but only one after short. 

On the resolution of the gen.-loc. dual -ros of r-stems, cf. below, ftn. 16. 


P * Besides the articles of Edgerton cited above, cf. especially also Hirt, Jdg. Gramm. 
. 197 ff. 
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same gradation scheme, should be like “‘father,” gen.-abl. *swesr-os, 
etc. The original stem form of ‘‘daughter’’ is, of course, uncertain 
The Germanic (and Balto-Slavic) forms go back plainly to IE *dhugtér 
(-fér), of which the gen.-abl. should be *dhugirr-os, but the Indo- 
Iranian and Greek point to IE *dhug(h)atér (-tér), gen.-abl. *dhug(h)atr- 
os. 

My suggestion is, then, that the origin of the -ur (early -or from 
P. Norse, P.Gmce. -ur) is to be sought specifically in the genitive and 
dative of brddir and mddir, i.e. gen. PIE *bhratrres>P.Gmc. 
*bropurlilz, *matrrés >*moddur\i|s, dat. (orig. loc.) *brhdtrri > *brdpurli), 
and *mdtrri>*mddur|i], the reflexes of the above forms are in Old 
Icelandic for both genitive and dative the same: brédur, méddur. On 
the other hand, for fadir we must reconstruct as follows: gen. PIE 
*patrés>P.Gmce. *fadris, dat. (loc.) *patri>*fadri both reflected by 
one form again, O.Icel. fedr. The inflection of brddir has, however, been 
assimilated to that of fadir, the other masculine in this type of inflec- 
tion, but not, however, without itself influencing the inflection of the 
latter word, especially the genitive where the earlier and more usual 
ending of both words is -ur (-or), i.e. fedur, brddur, proper only to the 
latter, whereas the later (and less usual) gen. fedr, brgdr is historically 
correct only for fadir. The same can be said for (usual) dat. fedr, 
brédr beside the (later and less usual) fedur and brddur. But mddir 
(and dditir) usually preserve the forms in wr correct for long stems. 
The analogical datives m@dr, dgtir are rare, and so is the genitive systr, 
but the latter can be historically correct (PIE *swesres) and the usual 
systur is rather the analogical form. The plurals of both types show 
throughout the gradation proper to the genitive and accusative of 
short stems, e.g. nom. O.Icel. fedr P. Norse *fadriR, P.Gmc. *fadriz 
(instead of *fadiriz, cf. Grk. warépes Skt. pildras), after gen. *fadrén 
(cf. Hom. rarpav), acc. fedr for *fodru<P.Gmc. *fadruns (cf. Goth. 
brépruns) < PIE *patrns. The dative plural of both types should, of 
course, have -y- before consonant without regard for length, e.g 
PIE *patrmés, bhrdipmos>P.Gmc. *fadurmas, brdpurmaz, which, of 
course, should give O.Icel. *fodurm, *brédurm, but fedrum and 
brédrum, etc., show the usual metathesis of ur>ru to be expected 
from the other cases, and, like the genitive and accusative, analogical 
umlaut. The same metathesis is seen in Goth. brébrum, OE, O. Sax. 
brddrum and hence must be of Proto-Germanic antiquity. 


5 On this whole matter cf. Sturtevant, Jndo-Hitt. Laryngeals 75 f.; 86. It is not our 
concern here. 
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As for a similar interpretation of the Old English contrast of West 
Saxon feder, gen.-dat. feder beside brddor, médor, dohtor. gen. also 
brédor, médor, dohtor, dat. bréder, méder, dehter, we are presented with 
the question of whether or not any significance can be attached to the 
quality of the vowel in the unaccented syllable. As is well known, 
West Germanic regularly develops a vowel between consonant and r 
finally, and in Old English the quality of the developed vowel is 
usually dependent upon that of the root syllable. It is, therefore, 
impossible to say whether or not the or of the long stem forms cited 
above is from an original ur (or) representing PIE -rr- or merely 
svarabhakti as in fodor = Goth. fodr, O.Icel. fodr, and hlat(t)or = Goth. 
hlairs, etc. The -er of the oblique cases of feder must, of course, be of 
this origin also, unless one would care to assume the extension of the 
nominative -er (<PIE-ér) or the accusative -er (<PGmce. -irum 
<PIE-erm). The datives breder, etc., must, however, be from Proto- 
OE*bropri, etc., analogical after fadri> Angl. feder. Some significance 
can perhaps be attached to the greater frequency of the analogical 
genitive and dative fed(e)res and fad(e)re, especially in Northumbrian, 
over that of similar forms brédo0r. They would seem to represent early 
extended forms of an original *fedr (gen. and dat.), correct for short 
stems only. I cannot attribute any significance to the genitives, 
Mercian feadur, North. fedur, fedor frequently cited in conjunction 
with O. Icel. fodur. 

Of even less value in furnishing any sort of evidence is the inflec- 
tion in Old Saxon and Old High German. In the latter, all nouns 
show regularly -er less usually -ar, -or (apparently by assimilation to 
vowel of following syllable, e.g. dat. pl. Ot. pl. bruadaron, Tat. 
bruodoron, fatoron, nom. pl. Tat. fatara.® Only again, as in Old English 
(above), some importance might be attributed to the fact that it is 
OHG fater which goes over first to a-stem inflection, while bruoder 
remains inflected like muoler. The Old Saxon may show -er through- 
out (in agreement with Old High German) or may have -ar (the or 
forms, brddor, muodor, dohtor are considered to be due to Old English 
influence) .” 

Finally, as to Gothic, only the nom. (voc.) of fadar is preserved. 
All the cases of brdépar, and most of those for dauhtar and swistar, are, 
however, attested and all are (except the nom.-acc. sg.) zero grades: 
gen. brdprs, dat. bropr, etc., that is, forms proper only to short stems. 


® Baesecke, Einfiihrung 156 f.; Braune, Ald. Gramm. 202. 
7 Cf. Holthausen, Altsdchs. Elementarb. 46, 110. 
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But that is not disconcerting. As is well known Gothic is the least 
resistant to the influence of analogy of all the Germanic languages, 
and fadar, though in Ulfilas replaced by atta, was undoubtedly in 
Proto-Gothic also the regular word for father. For, though the 
theory that atta is a loanword from a non-Germanic language, is 
generally rejected,® still the early separation of the Goths from the 
other Germanic linguistic groups, and their proximity to areas where 
similar forms were in use (cf. ChSI. offcf, etc.) could well have influ- 
enced the choice of vocabulary. 

To sum up, however, in general terms: the Gothic evidence is nil, 
as is practically also that of Old High German and Old Saxon. For 
Old English one possible interpretation of the -or of brddor, mddor, 
dohtor can be used as evidence, but that interpretation is open to 
criticism. We must rely almost entirely then on the evidence of the 
Old Icelandic forms. This is, particularly with respect to the dative 
fedr beside mddur, extremely good. It is not extensive, but to me it 
is very compelling. 

To this I might add the following observation, which, though not 
conclusive, is at least not adverse: the insertion of -/- in the Germanic 
forms for “‘sister,’’ could, as is obvious, occur only in zero-grade 
forms, e.g., IE *swesr-es, *swesr-i, etc. This word was then in Pre- 
Germanic inflected as father, i.e., as a short stem should be, no matter 
what its inflection is in the later Germanic dialects, or in the other 
Indo-European languages. 

Now to return to the problem of the genitive-ablative of -ur of 
Sanskrit r-stems, the comparison of which with O.Icel. fedur was the 
original provocation for this paper. Hypothetical forms from which 
both the Sanskrit and Germanic forms have been derived are cited 
above, none of which are satisfactory for Sanskrit phonology, what- 
ever may be said of them from the Germanic point of view. Aside 
from the Germanic form, in any discussion of Skt. -ur, we usually find 
cited only the Avestan genitive nar°§ ‘of a man’, aodar’§ ‘of the cold’. 
Avestan ar’ is the normal reflex of Indo-Iran. (<IE 7 or J).® On such 
a basis is posited our PIE gen.-abl. sing. ending -s of r-stems. Now 
if my arguments have availed the Germanic evidence can be dis- 
carded, leaving us in the presence of a problem peculiar to Indic 
and Iranian. 

Moreover, that such a formation should be inherited from the 
parent (PIE) speech seems to me most dubious. I cannot point to 


* Feist, Got. etym. Wib? 62. 
* Reichelt, Aw. Elementarb. 59 f., 1.67; Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. 3.206. 
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any other instance of a gen.-abl. case where we have combined 
together both zero grade of the stem-suffix and of the ending itself. 
Normally a full grade of the former is accompanied by a zero grade 
of the latter and vice versa, e.g. of i-stems: Goth. -ais <-oi-s, Skt. 
-s <-oi-s or -ei-s beside Grk. (most dial.) -vos <-ijos (long stem 
form generalized!) ; of u-stems again Goth. -aus <-ou-s, Skt. -os <-ou-s 
or eu-s, beside early Lat. -wos and -uis (probably long stem forms 
-uw-os, -uw-es), and Grk. (Hom.) neut. ‘youvds<*yovgfos, Vedic. 
pas-vas, etc.; and of m-stems: Grk. xv-v-ds Skt. Su-n-ds, Ir. con 
(<*cunos), beside Skt. ahan, ‘of the day’ (<*agh-en-s or -on-s), 
Ir. -e (in neuters as imbe ‘of butter’, anme ‘of a name’) -en-s.'° We 
would expect then for r-stems also either -r-es/os (beside rr-es/os 
for long stems) or -er/or-s parallel to the n-stems forms cited above. 
An original *patrs or *mdirs would certainly be an anomaly. Beside 
that, a consideration commonly ignored by non-Sanskritists, an IE 
-s simply does not give Skt. -ur in a straight-forward fashion, 
whatever may be said for the situation in Avestan. Wackernagel™ 
realizes the difficulty, of course, but has no solution except to derive 
both from an Indo-Iran. -7§, “ohne daf§ der Verlauf des Wandels.. . 
ganz klar ware,”’ and he would reject the suggestion of Bartholomae” 
that rs (7§)>yr before vowels, whence Skt. -ur. This, however, is 
essentially the view advocated by Edgerton (Lang. 10, 258) with the 
further proviso that -ur would then arise originally only after a heavy 
syllable. Pre-Sanskrit (Indo-European or secondary) gr (br) is, of 
course, the only possible origin of for Skt. ur in an er-series. But appar- 
ently scholars have overlooked the principle which I have outlined 
above that weak grade of stem goes with full grade of ending and 
vice-versa. Consequently, it seems more probable to me that we 
must start from an original -yr-os/es, the gen.-abl. ending of long r- 
stems. The result would be, of course, a Sanskrit -uras. Such an end- 
ing cannot, of course, by any due phonological process give Skt.-ur. 
However, another legitimate r-stem genitive-ablative endings is 
IE -er/or-s (parallel to -en/on-s for n-stems, cf. above). Such an end- 
ing (possible for long and short stems alike) would give Indo-Iran. 


10 Cf, Brugmann, Grdr. 2, 2. 158; Pedersen, V gl. kelt. Gramm. 2. 113. 

Forms of both and r-stems with full grade in both suffix and ending are generally 
considered secondary, and merely show leveling of strong grade stem forms (nom. or 
acc. sg., nom. pl.) in the separate dialects, e.g.: Grk. gen. sg. moruévos, iyeudvos, dyGvos, 
owrfjeos, phropos; Lat. hominis, sermonis victoris, etc. Cf. Buck, Comp. Gramm. of Grk. 
and Lat. 187 ff. 

1 Op. cit., 206. 

® Ar. Forsch. 2.110, followed by Brugmann, Grdr. 1.458; 2.159. 
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-ars >Skt. -ar. A blend of such a form with original -uras would give 
immediately Skt. -ur, but the blending seems to have occurred rather 
on an Indo-Iranian basis, e.g. -rras X-ars>-rs whence, by the devel- 
opment assumed by Edgerton (above), not only Skt. ur but also 
Av.-ar’§ which must be accounted for too, and in fact can hardly 
be explained on a later, independent basis, since IE-rr-os/es would 
give Iran. -aras (Av. -aro) and -er/or-s, Iran. -ars (Av. -ar5)." Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is no good evidence for the reflex of IE 
-er/or-s in either Indic or Iranian, so far as I can discover. The 
gen.-abl. svar (<*swars, for usual séras: nom. s(u)var “‘light, sun 
heaven’’) which occurs three times in RV," is, as Wackernagel has 
pointed out, no evidence for such an ending, since we are dealing 
with an old //n stem, and the gen. *svars for *svans is only Indic, not 
Iranian, cf. Av.x"ang<*swen-s. The other form which is often cited® 
is mdlar-ifvan- an epithet of Agni and name of a divine being, also 
the wind, but that, too, is not convincing and has other explanations 
(cf. Wackernagel, 3. 206). And the Neo-Avestan -ar§ in d/ar§ “‘of the 
fire‘ is probably late spelling for Gothic Av. -ar’§.!6 

Thus the case for a secondary Indo-Iran. -rs arrived at by process 
of contamnation of -yras with -ars remains weak, but secondary I 
am convinced it must be, and, in any case, the only possible connec- 
tion it could have with O.Icel. -ur (or) would be by way of IE -pr- 
(-br-) which, according to ‘‘Sievers-Edgerton’s Law,” is the form of 
the semivowel r proper to long r-stems in the weak-grade cases before 
vowel ending.!” 

GEORGE S. LANE 
University of North Carolina 


13 Reichelt, op. cit., 59, 61. 

‘4 Wackernagel, op. cit., 206, 314; Lanman, JAOS 10.488. 

‘5 Bartholomae, BB 13.92, KZ 29.526, A. 1; Brugmann, Grdr. 2, 2.159. 

5 Reichelt, op. cit., 167; Wackernagel 200. 

‘7 The only actual instance of 77 (Skt. ur) before vowel ending in the r-stem in- 
flection in Sanskrit is the gen.-loc. dual pitros, mdtros, svasros, which are always trisyl- 
labic, i.e. pituros, maturos, svasuros. Cf. Wackernagel, 2.207 f., Arnold, Vedic Metre 88, 
Grassmann, Wtb. zum Rig-Weda s.v. pitr and mdtr. I am indebted to Professor Edgerton 
for checking on the correctness of the trisyllabic reading of these forms as reported by 
Grassmann. The one instance of dissyllabic mdtros recorded by Grassmann and Arnold 
(RV vu, 3.9c) is, according to Edgerton, just as well read as a trisyllable. In spite of the 
much more common occurrence of the gen.-loc. dual of pitd over that of mdtd, not only 
in the RV but probably also in the Vedic language itself, it must be that the influence 
of the latter word combined with that of bhratd won over pitd (and svasd) in the struggle 
of cross-analogies, whereas in the other zero-grade forms, so far as Vedic (and Classical) 
evidence is concerned, the fortunes of battle took the opposite turn, 
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CONTROVERSY OVER RUSKIN: REVIEW ARTICLE 
RUSKIN’S PLACE in the present revival of interest in matters Victorian 
is a peculiarly unhappy one. To say that the imposing number of 
books and articles on Ruskin which have appeared in recent years 
have cast no new and significant light on the prophet of Brantwood 
as a writer would be to ignore Derrick Leon’s splendid book, Ruskin: 
the Great Victorian, and Peter Quennell’s brilliant study, John Ruskin: 
Portrait of a Prophet, as well as several papers on special topics such 
as LeRoy Gaylord’s “Ruskin and the ‘Condition of England’.” But 
it must be said that the recent excursions into the particularly private 
aspects of Ruskin biography have had more to do with a sordid 
private scandal than with Victorian literature. The evidence which 
has been adduced merely confirms the suspicions which Victorian 
scholars have held right along regarding Ruskin’s sexual displacement, 
although some of the evidence appears to define the form which his 
maladjustment took. 

But what, indeed, have we actually learned about Ruskin? He 
was a neurotic. His parents exercised vicious, perhaps even villainous, 
control over him. He was incapable of love. He was gentle and loving. 
His interest in Rose LaTouche was perverse. His love for Rose was 
tragically noble. He tyrannized over Effie Gray. Effie Gray tyrannized 
over him. His parents arranged his marriage. His parents had nothing 
to do with his marriage. Effie was a vindictive wife. Ruskin was a 
vindictive husband. This is sufficiently confusing but not particularly 
illuminating. 

We have had enough of charge, countercharge, and vindication. 
For the time being, and until new biographical information which 
will assist us in the study of Ruskin as a writer is discovered, we can 
get along very well without any more “‘biographies” which pivot about 
the unfortunate and pitiable relationship of John Ruskin and Effie 
Gray; of John Ruskin and his parents; of John Ruskin and Rose 
LaTouche. 

The principal documents in the controversy are a letter by Effie 
(by this time the wife of Sir John Millais) written in 1870 to the mother 
of Rose LaTouche, advising her in an amazingly frank manner, and 
in the strongest terms, to keep her daughter out of marriage with 
Ruskin at all cost (published by Peter Quennell in “Ruskin and the 
Women”); and “‘Ruskin’s Statement to his Proctor,” dated April 27, 
1854, now first published in J. H. Whitehouse’s Vindication of Ruskin. 
Euphemia Gray’s letter to Mrs. LaTouche is certainly one of the 
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strangest documents ever composed by a Victorian lady and brought 
to light in print. Ruskin’s statement for the Proctor does not, by any 
means, show him in the light of noble candor where Mr. Whitehouse 
wishes him to stand. And while the reader will not necessarily agree 
with Admiral James that it is an “infamous document,” he will 
scarcely be able to overlook the tone of injured innocence which 
pervades it. 

The principal vehicles of charge, countercharge, vindication—and 

one might add, recrimination—are John Ruskin and Effie Gray, by 
Admiral Sir William James (published in England as The Order of 
Release); and Mr. Whitehouse’s Vindication. In reviewing the former 
book, the late Professor Harrold wrote: 
Out of 633 letters of Ruskin and Euphemia Gray, the editor, Effie Gray’s 
grandson, has chosen a comparative handful with which to “‘vindicate’’ the 
memory of his grandmother . . . The value of such a publication as this is 
virtually nil. ... 


Of the Vindication one may repeat Harrold’s last sentence. According 
to Whitehouse, ‘‘Ruskin’s Statement to his Proctor” was not entered 
in defense of the suit of nullity brought by Effie because Ruskin, for 
reasons of his own, did not elect to defend the suit. Since Ruskin did 
not file the statement in Commissary Court in 1854, it appears to have 
little validity, and very little value, before the court of biographical 
evidence today. It may be noted in passing that there is disagreement 
between Admiral James and Mr. Whitehouse with regard to the 
actual filing of the statement to the Proctor. 

Some voices have already been raised against continuing the in- 
quiry into the Ruskins’ private life, in The Times, The Hibbert Journal, 
and The Spectator, among other periodicals. In reviews of Mr. White- 
house’s book, two sharp protests have been lodged as follows: By 
The Times reviewer: ‘‘Few ‘vindications,’ however, have done the 
person defended so little real service’; by Miss Dorothy Hawkins in 
the Hibbert Journal: ‘“What a pity it all is! One cannot help hoping 
that this may be the last charge or vindication.” 

Mr. Whitehouse has long been esteemed as a leading Ruskin 
scholar and collector. His intent in publishing his present book was, 
as the title indicates, to vindicate Ruskin—an admirable, but under 
the circumstances, a quite impossible task, if by vindication is meant 
remaking Ruskin into an entirely normal person. His behavior with 
regard to Effie—whatever one may think of her behavior to him— 
was not the behavior of a husband to a wife. No evidence has been 
cited in all the controversial bickering over their relationship to dis- 
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prove the well-authenticated fact that their marriage was never 
consummated. Effie referred to her former husband, in the letter to 


Mrs. LaTouche, as being “‘. . . utterly incapable of making a woman 
happy. He is quite unnatural. ...’’ Ruskin declared in his “State- 
ment to the Proctor,” “‘I can prove my virility at once. .. . ” The wife 


offers one reason for the failure of their marriage, the husband, another. 
The marriage was not consummated. Let us leave it at that. 

In summarizing his strong views on Admiral James’s book, Pro- 
fessor Harrold wrote: ‘Finally, in regard to literature, though there 
is some connection between Ruskin’s warped sex life and the books 
he wrote, it is amazing that he accomplished so much, and of such 
quality while under the agonizing tensions he experienced under the 
influence of his wife and parents.” 

Ruskin was, after all, one of the great doctrinalists of the Vic- 
torian Age, and the late controversy has in no way changed his 
position on the ladder of fame. Is this not, in truth, his real vindication: 
that he overcame “agonizing tensions” and produced almost forty 
volumes of important art criticism, social philosophy, and miscel- 
laneous writings? The utter futility of Mr. Whitehouse’s Vindication 
stands out most sharply when it is noted that his book neither affirms 
nor explains away the fact that John Ruskin was a literary genius. 

The real question at issue is: How far can one go (or how far does 
one need to go) with the biographical investigation of a thinker and 
still contribute to an understanding of his thought—or, for that 
matter—to an understanding of his place in posterity? As far as 
Macaulay went in the essay on Bacon? That strange and wonderful 
piece may have impressed some of Macaulay’s readers chiefly with 
the fact that Bacon was a sadist, a thief, and a traitor; but it has not 
convinced the Western world in general that Bacon was anything 
other than the intellectual Titan of the English Renaissance. The 
essay shows us the “‘checkered spectacle of so much glory and so 
much shame.” We seem to remember the glory. And so it is with 
Admiral James and Mr. Whitehouse. Have they done much more 
than show us a checkered spectacle? Has James, in his defense of 
Effie against Ruskin—or Whitehouse, in his defense of Ruskin against 
Effie—changed, by one cubit, the stature of John Ruskin, Author? 
The Spectator reviewer wrote, in dealing with the Vindication: ‘This 
correspondence must now cease.” 

Amen, with all my heart! There has been too much of it already. 
Kar. LITZENBERG 
University of Michigan 








A NOTE ON PITY AND ZWIVEL IN PARZIVAL 


DR. HELEN ADOLF' takes me to task for saying in my review of J 
Fourquet, Wolfram d'Eschenbach et le Conte del Graal, that the Mit- 
leidsfrage was the “‘central ethical point of the whole of Parzival”’. As 
Professor Fourquet himself also, in a subsequent conversation, took 
exception to this remark, it would perhaps be as well to state that | 
agree with them both! In fact I wrote not point but pivot: point was the 
printer’s version which I unfortunately overlooked in the proof. A 
pivot is a thing something turns on, and that is exactly what I meant. 
Elsewhere’ I have stated (in a passage deprecating the excess of em- 
phasis sometimes placed on the Mitleidsfrage) : ‘‘But in the last analy- 
sis the failure to ask the releasing question is only the mechanism by 
which the decisive development in the story is brought about.” Dr. 
Adolf will perhaps not wish to quarrel with this. 

At the time of writing that article (written in 1938, published 
unrevised in 1948!) I was perhaps less clear in my mind about the 
true nature of Parzival’s guilt. I now believe with Schneider’ that it 
is similar to that of Gregorius, an angry rebellion against God which 
brings him to the verge of zwivel, which I take to be desperatio, that 
fatal despair about which Hartmann was so eloquent in his prologue 
to Gregorius. Schneider’s grounds for believing that Wolfram got it 
from that source still seem to me quite convincing, and there is no 
shadow of doubt as to what Hartmann meant by it: nothing could be 
more explicit than ll. 66-75. And to make assurance doubly sure, 
there is his source: swivel renders desperance in the Old French 
Gregorie.* 

M. O’C. WALSHE 
University of Nottingham 


| JEGP, xxix, 298, note 71. 

2 London Mediaeval Studies 1, 352. 

> Hermann Schneider, Parzival-Studien (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1944/46, Heft 4), 
11 ff. 

‘ Die altfranzdsische Gregoriuslegende nach der Londoner Handschrift herausgegeben 
von Dr. phil. Gerta Telger, dissertation, Miinster, 1933 (= MS B,), ll. 26, 43. A discus 
sion of the Gregorius prologue by myself, involving its relation to the French source, 
will appear in a forthcoming number of London Mediaeval Studies. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ABRISS DER ALTWESTNORDISCHEN GRAMMATIK. Von Wolfgang Krause. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1948. Pp. 124. 


ACCORDING to the Sprach-Brockhaus Abriss means (2) “Ubersicht, kurze 
Darstellung.” Noreen’s original booklet on this subject totalled 68 pages, 
those of Sievers, Kluge, Braune, of the various old Germanic dialects were of 
comparable size. In its new form, then, this account of Old Norse grammar ap- 
proaches the proportions of a full-size treatment. 

Your reviewer is unable to decide for whom it is intended, whether for the 
beginner (as is stressed in the Vorwort) or for the expert. The beginner will be 
baffled by the bland assumption of a pretty thorough knowledge of the basic 
sound laws of Old Germanic, in fact, Indo-European, except for a laconic 
statement of Verner’s Law. It is to be feared that etymons from Gothic, Old 
Bulgarian, Lithuanian, Finnish etc. will mean little to him. And the purely 
empirical statement of sound laws—those of Old Norse being particularly 
numerous and complicated—will make the treatment of the phonology lifeless 
and dry to him. Too, for his purposes the inclusion of such exceedingly rare 
forms as pépéro (p. 8), at ségoro, séno (p. 21) rare inflectional paradigms like 
those of Avergi, for example, might well be omitted against more help, for 
example with nouns with the postpositive article—For the expert, on the 
other hand, the adduction of the very numerous illustrations, however inter- 
esting, would seem superfluous. And he will quite likely resent the complete 
absence of bibliographic references to debatable points even though that is in 
line with the plan of these A brisse. 

Otherwise this book shows the solid scholarship we have learned to as- 
sociate with this German firm. In the main the lines of Noreen’s A briss (1913) 
and his larger grammar (1923) are followed, with the new features of a chapter 
on the Formation of Causative Verbs and an Index which is, indeed, indis- 
pensable. New also are the much more numerous, and admirably chosen, 
Runic forms, some of them from recent finds made after the last edition of 
Noreen. And, as the changed title implies, more attention is given (though 
often not specified) to Old Norwegian features. A compact statement of the— 
not very marked—differences between Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic would 
decidedly have been in order. Wisely, perhaps, the recent re-examination of 
the Kock chronology of Umlaut phenomena by Hesselman and others is not 
mentioned. 

The following scattered observations are not meant to detract from the 
above favorable evaluation. 

A far more comprehensive statement of the palatalization of velars than 
is given in §24 would seem to me most urgent; for without an adequate under- 
standing of the phenomena involved a considerable number of changes are 
incomprehensible. And now a number of small points: 1) Whether the 
numeral fimm (5) really is connected with finger §13 ‘sei dahingestellt.’ Other, 
and less debatable examples can be found for Pre-germanic change of e to i in 
case of nasal plus consonant. 2) The assumption of a previous form *skinkja, 
yielding O. N. skikkia §37, 1a is possible (cf. Ags. scincing, Swed. skunk) but 
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not necessary; cf. Ags. sciccel, sciccing, OHG. scecho. 3) In §30, 2 the transla- 
tion ‘Hofplatz’ (for O.N. ¢é) must be a misprint for ‘Vorplatz.’ 4) Both on 
account of the absence of lowering to e of original i plus dropped nasal and the 
existing form Ingvarr the etymology {varr<Inghvia-harjaz §38, 2 seems def- 
nitely inferior to derivation from *iwa-hariR ‘Ewe(bow)-warrior’; but again, a 
debatable etymology has no place in an Abriss. 5) The derivation of Ymir, 
the name of the primal giant, §57, 1 from pre-Germanic “*jumiaz, vgl. lett. 
jumis “Doppelfrucht” ” (whatever that may be) is unnecessary since we have 
the verb ymja “‘to resound.” 6) Likewise it is more than questionable whether 
§74, 3 linnr ‘Lindwurm’ is connected with linde ‘bast’: the connection with 
Ags. libe, Lat. Lentus ‘lithe, flexible’ seems far more plausible. 7) To say, in 
substance, that eige (from mi eige) is comparable to Fr. pas (for ne-pas) is not 
strictly correct since *eit-gi ‘not anything’ itself contains the negative particle 
-gi. 8) In the chapter on the Formation of Causatives §153 it is not at all clear 
to me why the verbs hengja, fella, gréta, vekja, kenna are not put under the 
Ablaut category of their stem verbs as are the numerous other causatives 
adduced. 

There is a commendable absence of misprints. I noted the omission of a 
t, p. 65, 1. 7, and that the reference in §146 should be to §55A1. Ironically, 
the only serious misprint occurs in the Nachtrag where an r has crept into 
tyggva. 

LEE M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


DEUTSCHES LITERATUR-LEXIKON. Biographisches und Bibliographisches 
Handbuch. Von Wilhelm Kosch. Zweite, vollstandig neu bearbeitete und 
stark erweiterte Auflage. Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 1947-1949. Erster 
Band (1.-9. Lieferung). Pp. 848. 


FOR THE PAST twenty years ‘Kosch’ has been a work of considerable useful- 
ness; its second revised, enlarged, and in some respects reorganized edition 
will undoubtedly be widely welcomed. The first volume (Aachen to Hasen- 
auer) is now complete, and it testifies, again, first and foremost to its com- 
piler’s remarkable encyclopedic energies. There are few subjects of which 
students, especially of German literature, might wish to obtain a first skeleton 
view, that cannot be found in this handbook. Whether it is a forgotten con- 
tributor to ‘Preu®ische Flora oder Taschenbiichlein fiir Freunde der Dicht- 
kunst,’ or ‘Aufklarung’ or ‘Eschstruth’ or ‘Dichtung der Stadt Gera’—Mr. 
Kosch can be depended upon to give a few quick hints that will at least send 
us off in the right direction. He provides information not only on German but 
on foreign authors, refers to political figures, and to places and incidents that 
might have a bearing on German literature, he informs us on publishers, 
journals, popular songs and technical terms. And by being so generous he 
surpasses in quick-reference value any of the numerous recent publications 
of similar ambition. 

This second edition is, generally speaking, more reliable than the first: 
in 1930 most reviewers and users were quick and justified in complaining that 
the work was haphazardly put together, incomplete, biased and not always 
dependable in detail. New perspectives in historical and critical scholarship 
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and an altered literary scene have persuaded Mr. Kosch to weed out countless 
items that have proved either irrelevant or unappealing, and to include 
authors and concepts that have become familiar to present-day readers. He 
has also added, wherever necessary, new bibliographical items, though he has 
not (I judge by the entry ‘Barocklyrik’) essentially modified the substance of 
some of the main entries even where recent research might have made that 
advisable. 

Since it is the work of a single compiler we must not be surprised to detect 
traces of questionable preference or prejudice. It is, I think, safe to predict 
that dozens of names now listed in this first volume will not long continue to 
command wide interest and it is not quite self-evident why we should in the 
case of many of the newcomers be given detailed information as to their 
function in the Reichsschrifttumskammer or the Propagandaministerium. Al- 
though most of the sketches have been submitted by the authors themselves 
the editor must, surely, assume responsibility for their fitness. One might raise 
questions concerning the relative emphasis placed by Mr. Kosch upon this or 
that subject, or remind him of inconsistencies: granted that six columns are 
proper for Droste-Hiilshoff, are not more than twenty columns of titles dealing 
with ‘Berlin’ a little too generous? Since Mr. Kosch is, normally, careful to 
indicate pseudonyms (to list, for instance, Clara Viebig under Cohn, and 
Fallada under Ditzen) should he not apply the same principle to Eduard 
Schmid who is now listed under Edschmid? While Goedeke’s unpublished 
manuscripts and their location are listed, I can find no reference to so superior 
a treasure of unpublished material as Gervinus’ papers at Heidelberg. 
Blankenburg and Chodowiecki are not mentioned at all; Hermann Gumbel 
whose connections with German literature are certainly tangential, receives 
some space. 

Mr. Kosch must have found it difficult to select those more general ref- 
erence terms that might be expected in a work of this kind: ‘Eisenbahn’ or 
‘Dreyfus,’ perhaps even ‘Gréfenwahn’ (whence we are abruptly but omi- 
nously referred to ‘Kaffee’) may claim some significance; I wonder if ‘Feuer- 
bestattung’ is equally deserving. ‘Emanzipierte Frauen spielten bes. in der 
Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts eine Rolle’ is a curiously inadequate main 
entry. The tantalizing ‘u.a.’ is at times a mere subterfuge: at the end of a 
partial and, in at least two dates, incorrect list of Rudolf Borchardt’s works 
it cannot console us for the fact that Mr. Kosch’s bibliography extends only 
to 1924. There is hardly an item under which we could not wish to find one or 
two further indispensable references: I do not like to miss A. F. Nake’s 
Wallfahrt nach Sesenheim (1840) under ‘Brion’; A. Wood’s or H. Ronte’s 
studies under ‘Fielding’; W. F. Schirmer’s EinfluG der deutschen Literatur 
auf die englische im 19. Jahrhundert (1947); Gundolf’s César. Geschichte seines 
Ruhms (1924. The date of Gundolf’s republished Cdsar-dissertation is wrong) 
etc. 

The full list of such demurrers, however cautiously offered, would be a 
long one, and to it might be added one of misprints and erroneous dates (I 
have found some thirty in the first few fascicles). But while these reservations 
must carry serious weight with the scholar who will despair if he cannot rely 
on absolute consistency and completely trustworthy information, the wealth 
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and variety, particularly of the biographical data given, remains impressive 
enough to make us eager to see the work completed, and grateful to a passion- 
ately dedicated lexicographer as well as a publisher who has produced a most 
handsome book. 
VICTOR LANGE 
Cornell University 


Das PROBLEM DER PERIODEN IN DER LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von H. P. H 

Teesing. Groningen, Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 1949. 145 S. F.4.50. 

THIs relatively short book is a useful survey of a number of modern views on 
the vexing problem of periodization in the history of literature. The author 
records the relevant ideas of the more prominent students of the subject, with 
some attempt at a critical evaluation. What he stresses at the end of his book 
is that the problem is far more difficult than is usually assumed. He considers 
himself amply repaid for his labors if he should have succeeded in leaving his 
readers with the feeling that the question of literary periods is still more com- 
plex and involved than they may have believed before studying his essay. 

Mr. Teesing was profoundly impressed by Karl Viétor’s important article 
on Deutsche Literaturgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte published in 1945 in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. Viétor’s con- 
tention that Geistesgeschichte has come to the end of the road and that re- 
newed study of the individual work of art is in order has many implications as 
Teesing sees it. Among them is the realization that the division of literary 
history into periods is a vastly more questionable procedure than has hereto- 
fore been thought by many scholars. 

To begin with what is perhaps almost too obvious to be mentioned at all, 
the author emphatically rejects the notion that the periods of literary history 
can be determined by the events of political history as Gervinus had done in 
Germany and Te Winkel in Holland. Still, it may not be superfluous to point 
this out, since René Wellek also found it necessary to deal with this matter in 
his comprehensive Theory of Literature. Teesing is quick to dismiss as improper 
such designations as the Elizabethan and Victorian Ages in English literary 
history. Similarly, though somewhat less strongly, he turns against chrono- 
logical divisions such as Old High German, Middle High German, and New 
High German literature. He regards these attempts at periodization as quite 
obsolete. 

Teesing is skeptical of any more or less external schematization. Instead 
of this he advocates individualization so far as that is possible within the 
framework of literary history. He definitely prefers stylistic analysis to sub- 
ordinating a work of literature to the categories of mere intellectual history. 
It is clear to him that the analysis of style is to a large extent hostile to literary 
history, at the very least indifferent. The danger of literary analysis he sees 
in its frequent inclination toward what he calls microscopy, which may stand 
in the way of recognizing the larger whole. With all his advocacy of strictly 
artistic consideration Teesing is unconvinced that the bases for periodization 
on stylistic grounds are as yet available. He feels equally sure that only 
stylistic data will, or should, ever determine literary periods. Until such a time 
that stylistic criteria for entire periods may have been established, Teesing 
appears to favor thorough stylistic analysis of the individual work of art. 
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His suggestions move, for the time being at least, in the direction of 
differentiation and individualization. The foundation for periodization is to 
be sought only in specifically poetic criteria. And even after suprapersonal 
connections may have been developed, he insists that there must always re- 
main the basic consideration of the concrete and particular in order to achieve 
a proper balance. Teesing is thus a staunch defender of the view that only 
criteria drawn from literature itself should suggest periodization. We may 
wonder whether periodization is indeed possible without doing structural 
violence to the individual work of art. 

The book is marred by an excessive number of troublesome misprints. 

HEINZ BLUHM 
Yale University 


STUDIES ON THE ACCENTUATION OF POLYSYLLABIC LATIN, GREEK, AND 
ROMANCE LOAN-WORDsS IN ENGLISH WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE 
ENDING IN -ABLE, -ATE, -ATOR, -IBLE, -IC, -ICAL, AND -IZE, By Bror 
Danielsson. (Stockholm Studies in English, III.) Stockholm: Almqvist 
and Wiksell; Oxford: R. H. Blackwell, Ltd.; New York: Stechert-Hafner, 
Inc., 1948. 


DR. DANIELSSON’S very full study offers every detail that one could demand 
for an understanding of accentuation. Each of the chapters on an ending con- 
tains the etymology of the ending, a list of the types of accentuation; a his- 
torical table of the accentuation; given in the dictionaries from 1570 to 1944; 
a scrutiny of present-day opinions; a description of the origin of the types of 
accentuation; observations from grammarians; a chronological survey listing 
the words as they came in, century by century, with their accentuation in 
those centuries; finally a short summary of the types of accentuation in- 
stanced. In addition, there is, as it were, a dictionary, in which Dr. Danielsson 
arranges in alphabetical order all the words he has instanced for these endings 
with an indication of the various pronunciations he has found and their 
sources. He adds for good measure a discussion of metrics and a list of poets 
from the thirteenth century down to modern times, again with these words in 
order to show the accentuation which they have received from the rhythm of 
poetry. No equipment for a study of this question could be more complete. 

At first the variety of accentuations appears to be baffling. Words are 
borrowed from a number of languages and at times they seem to follow the 
accentuation of the language they come from. On the other hand, English has 
its own strong speech-habits, among others the tendency to accent the first 
syllable of a word and the tendency to accent the antepenultimate. Any 
tendency or rule may be infringed by the association of one word with another, 
as for instance, an adjective with a verb. All the while, of course, language is 
fluid, and tendencies which appear to be fixed in one generation may be upset 
in the next. In our own times, words like illustrate and inundate have changed 
their accentuation. Similarly in America, spectator and dictator have shifted 
their accent from the second to the first syllable. Among my students, on the 
other hand, I find an obstinate tendency to accent the middle syllable of any 
trisyllabic word they do not know. 

Dr. Danielsson is very sound on the developments which he traces. There 
is no space to discuss all his results, but I should like especially to emphasize 
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what he calls the countertonic principle. That is to say that in the Middle 
Ages and down to the nineteenth century Englishmen accentuated Latin 
words on alternate syllables. Consequently, many words from Latin, and 
some also from French, still show the influence of this method of accentuation, 
Dr. Danielsson uses this principle to explain a large number of modem 
English accentuations, as for instance abominable, incorrigible, apothecary, 
monastery, catalepsy. It accounts for the American pronunciation of words like 
ceremony, testimony, dictionary. In England, the continuing tendency to shift 
the accent to the first syllable has made hay of these accentuations. The fate 
of contumely, both in America and England, is an interesting example of how 
varying tendencies fight for the pronunciation of a word. 

In a book of 644 pages which contains thousands of judgments, a re- 
viewer will naturally find a great deal with which he will disagree. Dr, 
Danielsson, however, offers so much information to scholars that it would be 
ungenerous to note small differences. One lack is important. He ought to have 
provided an index. Otherwise there can be nothing but praise for the sound- 
ness of Dr. Danielsson’s method, for his thoroughness, and for the immense 
body of information he has gathered. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of San Francisco 


AN INDEX OF NAMES IN PEARL, PURITY, PATIENCE, AND GAWAIN. By Coolidge 
Otis Chapman. (Cornell Studies in English, Vol. xxxvum). Ithaca; 
Cornell University Press, 1951. Pp. 66. 


PROFESSOR CHAPMAN, the author of more than one interesting paper on Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, could properly have adopted a less modest title 
than An Index of Names in Pearl, Purity, Patience, and Gawain. Rather than 
a mere listing of the proper names in the literary pieces in MS Cotton Nero 
A X, he has produced, in brief compass, a useful guide to the study of the 
most important group of poems in Middle English. Moreover, it is a guide 
which embodies original contributions—in particular, one finds here a full 
coverage of the Biblical sources of many names and associated incidents in 
Pearl, Purity, and Patience. The discussion under ‘‘Abdama”’ (Purity, v. 958), 
for example, not only equates this name with Admah, an Old Testament city, 
but supplies from a wider range of Biblical allusions than is cited in either of 
the standard editions, the information that Admah was destroyed by fire 
from Heaven. Again, under “‘Ticius” in Gawain (v. 11), the author gives his 
excellent conjecture that “‘Ticius” is a scribal error for ‘“Turnus.’”! 

In all, some two hundred fifty names are indexed, although a few— 
marriage, moon, pentangle, planet, procession, sun—are proper names only 
by liberal interpretation. The plan is simple: each name is indexed under 
what seems to be the most frequent spelling, the less easily recognizable 
variants being entered as cross references. An identification follows, and there- 
after are listed the lines in all the poems in which the name is used. Spelling 
variants are not recognized in the main entries, and the brackets and italics 
signifying editors’ emendations are likewise disregarded. For the more im- 
portant names, like “Perle” and ‘“(Gawayn,” the occurrences are analyzed 


1 See Chapman, “Ticius to Tuskan, GGK, Line 11,” MLN, txi11 (1948), pp. 59-00. 
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and discussed, and the probable sources of the poet’s information or point 
of view are indicated either directly or by reference to published commen- 
taries. Thus, under ‘‘Prosessyoun,”’ which, of course, occurs in the Pearl in 
reference to the parade of Virgins envisioned by the dreamer, Chapman not 
only notes that the poet follows closely the Book of Revelations but also that 
he uses figurative language in this passage reminiscent of a line in the Aeneid. 
The convenient assembling of such data should be helpful both to those seek- 
ing to work out fresh interpretations of the poems and also to those interested 
in the still open question of the single authorship of the pieces in MS Cotton 
Nero A X. 

In general, the notes on the names in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
are less satisfactory than is the treatment accorded the other names. The 
commentary on the place-names “Camylot,” “Holy Hede,” and ‘“Logres,”’ 
for example, would be improved had some of the important studies bearing 
on these names been utilized or at least listed. Under ““Camylot,” the author, 
in place of quoting Selden, could usefully have directed the reader to discus- 
sions of that place-name by Vinaver, Bruce, or Snell. Under “Holy Hede,” 
not even the note in Gollancz’s edition of Sir Gawain is alluded to, although 
it adds much to the information given by Chapman. Again, Hilka’s full 
discussion of ‘‘Logres” in his edition of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal is over- 
looked. Similar omissions are to be observed in the comments on the Ar- 
thurian personal names—particularly ‘‘Morgne la Faye,” “Bercilak,”’ and 
“Ywan.” Inasmuch as Morgan is the key character in the romance, one 
expects some notice to be paid at least to Loomis’s paper on Morgan,? and 
perhaps also to Baughan’s article, “The Role of Morgan le Fay in ‘Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight’,’’® although the latter may have appeared too recently 
to permit inclusion. Arthurian students, in fact, are less likely than those 
concerned with the three poems on religious subjects, to find edification in 
this index. 

Errors, which one accepts as inevitable in a work of this kind, are very 
few indeed. The following have been noted: ‘“‘Grece,”’ listed in Pearl, v. 1040, 
actually occurs only in v. 231 of that poem. ‘‘Grene Chapel” does not appear 
in v. 704 of Gawain nor ““Heven” in Gawain, v. 328. 

RoBert W. ACKERMAN 
Stanford University 


Acnus Castus. A MIppLE ENGLISH HERBAL RECONSTRUCTED FROM VARIOUS 
Manuscripts. Edited by Gésta Brodin. (The English Institute in the 
University of Upsala, Essays and Studies on English Language and 
Literature, Volume vi.) Upsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950. Pp. 328. 


LIKE OTHER medieval botanical works, the Agnus Castus (the title is taken 
from the plant-name used as the original entry) has some general affinity with 


? Roger S. Loomis, ““Morgain la Fee and the Celtic Goddesses,” Speculum, xx 
(1945), pp. 183-203. Much of this material also appears in Loomis’s Arthurian Tradition 
and Chrétien de Troyes (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 91-97, etc. 
* Denver Ewing Baughan, ELH, xvu (1950), pp. 241-51. 
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the herbal tradition of Dioscurides, Isidorus, and other medieval medical- 
botanical writers. However, the many detailed descriptions of plants belong. 
ing to the British plant-world indicate in this work a comparative lack of 
dependence on earlier herbals. Therefore, Brodin postulates, the Agnus Castus 
is a native English descendant of the continental herbal dictionaries, the 
original, a 14th-century Latin Agnus Castus (MS. Sloane 2948) producing a 
progeny of some 28 Middle English translations and one Welsh one. The 
editor traces the tradition down into the 16th century, when printed versions 
appear in herbals by Bancke (1525) and Askham (1550). 

The present volume, a collated edition, is based principally upon the 
Stockholm codex, Royal Library X. 90, and is thus in one sense an extension 
of Gottfried Miiller’s edition of some ninety-one pages of recipes and pre- 
scriptions from the same manuscript (Aus Mittelenglische Medizintexten. Die 
Prosarezepte des Stockholmer Miszellankodex X. 90, Leipzig, 1929). Brodin’s 
edition, with its text of the 60-page herbarium from the Stockholm MS,, 
makes available for students of the later Middle Ages a valuable omission 
from Miiller’s edition. 

The herbal lists the name of each plant in Latin, English and sometimes 
French, with the botanical description and a sometimes elaborate account of 
its medicinal qualities and instructions as to its use. Often purposes other than 
medical are suggested. Thus absinthium (wyrmmod), which hath lewys lyke to 
mogwort, has as its principal virtue to conforte be stomak and clense pe herte; 
it can be used as a laxatyf, or a cure for drunknesse; tempered with honey if 
helyth pe swellynge in mannys mowthe and puttyt awey pe blaknesse abowtyn pe 
sore teht and clarifieth hem; the juice of the herb, styllyd in-to a mannys nose- 
thyrlys ... drywyt out be moysture pat rennyt fro hym; placed within the ear 
it puttyt awey alle manere hossynggys of herynggys in mannys heed. In addition 
to these medical uses, it wyl kepe pe clothys bat no mowthes schall frete hem, and 
kepe pe bokys fro wyrmus. 

The editor improves upon Miiller’s treatment of the language of the 
Stockholm MS. by giving a systematic, though not too detailed, account of 
the morphology and phonology. On the question of date, however, the 
linguistic test is used mainly to corroborate the somewhat tenuous evidence 
of watermarks and paleography. Following Miiller, Brodin decides upon a 
date in the first half of the 15th century. The postulation may be correct in 
the case of the Stockholm MS.; it is more difficult, however, to accept the 
editor’s arbitrary postdating, without analysis, of other Agnus Castus MSS., 
in the face of contrary evidence in the catalog descriptions of earlier editors. 

The volume is supplied with critical notes and with excellent glossaries 
and indices of Latin and Middle English plant-names. In an interesting side- 
light on the glossary, the editor notes a number of words not recorded in NED 
and others dated by NED as later than the probable date of the Agnus Castus 
copy. 

Ros R. PurpDy 
Vanderbilt University 


MIDDLE ENGLISH OCCUPATIONAL NAMES. By Bertil Thuresson. (Lund Studies 


in English, x1x, Lund, 1950, Hakan Ohlssons Boktryckeri.) Copenhagen: 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Ejnar Munksgaard. Pp. 285. 14 Sw. cr. 
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SOME twenty years ago, Mawer pointed out what a rich mine of surnames he 
had found in the Sussex Subsidy Rolls.! Following up this hint, Fransson? and 
Léivenberg* have enormously increased our knowledge of the Middle English 
vocabulary by pillaging such documents as the Close Rolls. Dr. Thuresson 
casts his net much wider than his predecessors. He not only takes in the whole 
of the Middle English period, but he also covers twenty-eight counties, 
practically the entire Middle English territory. Some of his work is based on 
unpublished Assize and Subsidy Rolls at the Public Record Office, but most 
of it is from published books. 

Dr. Thuresson says that the Subsidy Rolls were his most valuable ma- 
terial because they are exactly dated and located, and are less exposed than 
other documents to the normalized spelling of the Westminster chancelleries. 
If this is so, it is a pity that he did not work out the differences between the 
two kinds of documents. On a cursory examination, I have not been able to 
discover that the Subsidy Rolls yield us forms that are characteristically dif- 
ferent from what we find in the documents supposed to be influenced by the 
chancelleries. 

Dr. Thuresson’s results are impressive; of 850 words that he records, he 
says that 271 are not in the NED. Wherever I have checked him, he has been 
correct. Of these, 66 are French, but Thuresson wisely cautions us against 
accepting the French surnames as evidence that they were used as common 
nouns. Vyngnon never became English. But even at that, the gains are 
enormous. In addition to the 271 new words, 387 are recorded earlier than in 
NED, some only a year earlier, one, however, 700 years earlier. In addition, 
Dr. Thuresson has made a contribution to linguistic geography by listing the 
words that are confined to certain dialect areas. 

Much.as Dr. Thuresson has given us, a great deal remains tantalizing. 
We should like to know if the context does not reveal whether the word used 
Was a surname or a common noun. Thus on page 169 we read Peter le Deen 
(date) 1298, John le Dyen 1296, Will le Deen 1327, and Walt Deene 1298 and 
Walt le Deen 1332. Is Deene in Walt Deene a surname and in Walt le Deene a 
common noun? Then we have Isabella la Dene 1310. On page 221 we have 
among many uses of Je with Clerc also Matilda la Klerk. It would be interesting 
to find out who these ladies were. Matilda may have been a learned lady, but 
what about Isabella? 

The study of these surnames is fascinating. Medieval humor ran riot in 
inventing nicknames which were probably the result of some happy incident 
or of a practical joke. Among the thousands we discovered in the Rolls for 
the Middle English Dictionary, there was a Mr. Badcheese. It was by many 
hundreds of years the earliest example for this sense of “bad.”’ The surface 
has only been scratched as yet. Let us hope that some day the right man will 
come and give us a dissertation on the descriptive nicknames that are to be 
found in the Rolls. Meanwhile, Dr. Thuresson has given us a very thorough 


‘A. Mawer, Some Unworked Sources for English Lexicography in A Grammatical 
Miscellany Offered to Otto Jespersen on His Seventieth Birthday. Copenhagen, 1930. 

* G. Fransson, Middle English Surnames of Occupation in 1100-1350. Diss., Lund, 
1935. 

*M. T. Léfvenberg, Studies on Middle English Local Surnames. Diss., Lund, 1942. 
And Contributions to Middle English Lexicography and Etymology, Lund, 1946. 
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and able piece of work that constitutes a valuable addition to our knowledge 
in many ways. 
HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of San Francisco 


MrippLteE HicH GERMAN TRANSLATION OF THE ‘‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA”’ By 
Tuomas Aquinas. Edited with a Latin-German and a German-Latin 
Glossary by Bayard Quincy Morgan and Friedrich Wilhelm Strothmann. 
Stanford University Publications, University Series: Language and 
Literature, Vol. vir, Number 1. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1950. Pp. 400. $4.00. 


THIS BOOK represents a valuable addition to our medieval German prose texts 
and to our knowledge of St. Thomas’ popularity in Germany before the 
Reformation. I have been waiting for such enrichment for many years, 
Wolfgang Stammler will rejoice at this integration of his own material in his 
“‘Prosa der deutschen Gotik,” and so will the linguist and philologist generally, 

Unfortunately the new book furnishes merely the text itself. The intro- 
duction is too brief to satisfy the curiosity of the specialist. The detailed 
study of the language, its dialect (apparently Low Alemannian), its structure 
and grammatical forms (adjectives, nouns, verbs) will presumably be treated 
in a second forthcoming volume. The title of the book is too comprehensive 
since the German translator made only an outline of St. Thomas’ tremendous 
work, limiting himself to Pars Tertia and Pars Prima and selecting even here 
the Respondeo and a few other articles, but omitting entire sections and 
hundreds of pages from the editions now available. The translation appears 
faulty in a few places where the translator misreads or makes a mistake by 
skipping words. The grammatical forms are still in flux. 

Most important is the Glossary which was meticulously prepared giving 
us the theological meanings of medieval Latin words and rare German 
renderings for the Latin. In fact we find words not recorded in the dictionaries 
or credited to Luther exclusively. Some of our modern German phrases, 
words, even grammatical forms—as it turns out now—are based on the church 
Latin (not Renaissance Latin) which was the common language of the German 
mystics, preachers and theologians writing German prose in the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries. 

The German text is printed on the even-numbered pages, the Latin 
source is printed facing it on the odd pages. Every page has three to four 
sections, each marked by heavy black lines; these lines set off each page of the 
original German manuscript and the corresponding Latin passages. Such an 
arrangement, if unusual, is helpful; but it was unnecessary. The manuscript 
page numbers are found below, at the bottom of each page; again this seems 
to be quite an innovation, at first somewhat confusing. The reader who con- 
sults the references does not always know whether he deals with a MS number 
(say 71) or a page number. In case the meaning of a German word is not quite 
clear, the Latin will explain it. The Glossary, though not complete, is replete 
in the stating of the various shades of meaning of the theological terms. The 
religious-minded reader who knows the expressions from his advanced 
catechism instruction in Germany or elsewhere will be delighted to discover 
the medieval German equivalents for: intentio, proximus, exemplum, causd, 
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consanguineus, intellectus, gratia habitualis, bonitas, creatura, vitium capitale, 
integrilas, corruptus, imaginatio, ratio, providentia, conscientia, etc. : 

The editors have handled the spelling problem very freely; they do not 
feel bound by the pattern of the manuscript or the traditional principles of 
Middle High German grammar and orthography, as found in standard 
works; the ii-sound, of different origin historically, is spelled the modern 
way—two dots over the “u”’ where the MS has merely a superscript stroke. 
The spelling in the MS is inconsistent. A photostat sample of the MS invites 
a look at details of spelling and writing. A brief reference to the MSS and 
editions of the Summa would have been welcome since the book pages 165- 
169 of the Latin text could not be found in the Thomas editions consulted by 
me, The transcription follows the paragraphing of the Leonine (or Parma) 
edition. Conspicuous is the alternation, in the MS as well as in the transcrip- 
tion, of forms like “‘sicht”’ (videt) and “sieht,” and conspicuous is also the 
presence, and at the same time the lack of presence, in endings of infinitives 
and nouns in ‘“‘n”; the attributive adjectives (weak declension) waver in 
endings. 

The existence of the MS was first made known by Grabmann in 1926. 
We are glad the two California scholars published it so completely. I noticed 
some 6-8 printing mistakes. Sometimes these merely appear to be such to a 
reader not familiar with medieval writing and spelling traditions. The gradu- 
ate student may learn a great deal from a careful and supervised perusal of 
the book. It is a pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to Drs. Morgan 
and Strothmann for providing us with this German excerpt of St. Thomas’ 
Summa. 

P. G. GLEIs 
Catholic University of America 


Die MINNEBURG. Nach der Heidelberger Pergamenthandschrift (CPG 455) 
unter Heranziehung der Kélner Handschrift und der Donaueschinger 
und Prager Fragmente hrsg. von Hans Pyritze. DIMA, Bd. xt. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. 


BECAUSE of the evident popularity it enjoyed in its time, with its florid style» 
complicated allegory, its blending of bourgeois and chivalric elements, Die 
Minneburg is certainly one of the most important German literary monuments 
of the fourteenth century. It is therefore gratifying to see it finally come to 
light, after a long and complicated pre-publication history, as the latest 
volume of the Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. Gustav Ehrismann, in the first 
of two long monographs on the subject (PBB, vols. 22 & 24), announced a 
forthcoming edition as early as 1897, but never fulfilled his promise, and it 
was not until shortly before the last war that Hans Pyritz agreed to edit the 
text, the ultimate publication of which was further delayed by conditions in 
Germany. 

This edition differs somewhat from the others in the DTMA in that to a 
degree it offers a critical text. Ehrismann had intended a reconstructed origi- 
nal, but Pyritz sensibly concluded that, due to the chaotic condition of the 
MSS, such a procedure would be wholly unsatisfactory. He therefore strove 
for as perfect as possible a reproduction of the nearly complete Heidelberg 
MS, making changes only for the sake of comprehensibility, and taking into 
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account the other extant MSS whenever possible. His emendations, as well as 
all important divergences of the other MSS, are indicated below, while in a 
second set of footnotes difficult words and passages are explained. The analy- 
ses are generally careful and thorough, the suggestions good. It of course lies 
in the nature of the work that one should occasionally disagree with the con- 
clusions drawn. It must be said to the editor’s credit that he does not often 
resort to explaining simple passages at great length, and then ignoring other 
more difficult ones—a fault of which only too many editors are guilty. 

The Glossary follows the pattern usual in this series: infrequent, difficult 
or otherwise interesting words are—somewhat arbitrarily—included, and 
some of their occurrences indicated. One could only wish that the editors 
would adopt a policy of furnishing complete word lists, thus providing much 
more valuable assistance to the philologist. 

Pyritz’ introduction is comprehensive and excellent. It contains complete 
information about the MSS, an explanation and justification of the editor's 
procedure, and an eight-page literary and linguistic discussion of the poem, 
all replete with ample bibliographical material. The author points out espe- 
cially the importance of Die Minneburg for the history of the literary style 
known as “‘gebliimte Rede,” and emphasizes the necessity for further detailed 
study of this phenomenon in all its aspects, throwing open the interesting 
question of Mystic influence. I cannot, however, see that the author is justified 
in berating Ehrismann for his rather sharp pronouncements on the literary 
value of Die Minneburg (p. Lxxt ff.). For whether one adheres to a philosophy 
of eternal values in literature or not, it would seem not only the prerogative, 
but also the duty of the literary historian to rate a work in terms of its value 
today. This need not deter him from studying such a work—as indeed, in this 
case, Ehrismann was not deterred. 

Die Minneburg is an indispensable source for the study of allegory in 
medieval times, a subject which, in spite of all the ink that has been spilled 
about it, still has not been adequately dealt with. It is also of considerable 
significance for the tracing of the gradual degeneration of the chivalric minne 
concept under bourgeois influence. The linguistic interest which any text from 
this much-neglected period possesses is probably self-evident; for example, 
the Glossary appended to Die Minneburg contains (if my count is correct 
249 items which are unknown from other sources, 218 of which Lexer does not 
include. It is one of the many works of which detailed linguistic analyses must 
be made if any kind of thorough history of the German language is ever to be 
written. 

HENRY KRrATZ 
University of Michigan 


GeorG HAGER: A MEISTERSINGER OF NURNBERG, 1552-1634. By Clair Hay- 
den Bell. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, xx1tx—xxxt), 
1947. Part I. Pp. xx+431. Illustrated. $5.00. Part II. Pp. x+1-54. 
Illustrated. $5.00. Part III. Pp. x+545-1114, Illustrated. $5.00. Part 
IV. Pp. x+1115-1645. Illustrated. $5.00. 


THIS four-volume study takes a seven-league stride forward in enlarging the 
ever-expanding picture of our knowledge of Meistergesang. It will help to 
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solve many problems of the movement which have been impeding and trou- 
bling scholars by its definitions and references, by its illustrations and 
citations. 

Georg Hager was a successful master shoemaker and in his life came to 
be the leading mastersinger of perhaps the most influential and, in its accom- 
plishments, the most successful School of Meistersinger at Niirnberg. As a 
protégé of Hans Sachs, he became without doubt, as Mr. Bell conclusively 
shows, “one of the prominent and able figures from the field of late Meister- 
gesang.”” In the longest chapter of the first volume, “Biography,” Mr. Bell 
portrays Georg Hager affectionately yet objectively. We are introduced to his 
grandparents and parents in the section, ‘““The Family Tree,” but more par- 
ticularly to his father, a shoemaker and friend and pupil of Hans Sachs, in the 
section, “Georg Hager Sr. (1512-1571).” In answer to the question, ‘‘Was 
Georg Hager Senior a Mastersinger?’”’, we have strong evidence to the con- 
trary, although he was trained in Meistergesang. 

Even though only the “‘scantiest biographical material has been avail- 
able,” we get a rather full picture of Georg Hager Junior’s activities. We are 
told of the circumstances of his birth, his education, his early instruction in 
Meistergesang, and his Wanderjahre. On his wide travels Hager not only 
studied his trade but also gathered Meisterlieder wherever he could. The thir- 
teen collections and anthologies made by Hager—eight are “‘lost’’—are dis- 
cussed in detail in a chapter, ““Georg Hager’s Liederbiicher.” Interesting side- 
lights on Hager also describe him as a swordsman and master fencer and as a 
professional leech. He possessed a strong, dominating personality. He was 
devoutly religious, and the keystone of his devotion to Meistergesang was the 
belief that God could best be praised in song. He was hard-working, tall and 
stout and robust. He remained active into his eighty-second year, when he 
died during a terrible plague in 1634. Interwoven throughout the biographical 
presentation of Hager are references which show him as the devoted husband 
of four wives and the loving father of at least seventeen children. Four sons 
who likewise became Meistersinger are discussed at the end of the biographi- 
cal section. 

Hager’s own first preserved poems date from 1588. Four years before his 
death, in his ‘‘Valette,’’ Hager himself estimated his poems at 979. This is less 
than a fourth of the number written by the most prolific Meistersinger of all, 
Hans Sachs. Of this number, 656 religious and profane Meisterlieder along 
with sixty-five ‘‘Spriiche” are reprinted in full in volumes two, three, and four 
of the study. Hager further listed three ‘““‘Comety” and four other “spil,” but 
none seems to have survived; in other poems Hager’s count of dramas was 
higher and the list of works fuller. Since dramatics occupied a prominent place 
in the activity of the Meistersinger, Hager not only wrote plays but helped 
stage them. Mr. Bell devotes some pages to prove Hager as the author of the 
satirical farce of 1596 and especially of the hit song in it, Comedi von den 
Crocodilstechen zu Niirnberg, and of a song of 1615, “Ein Schien lied von Der 
Newen Biiechen klingen.”’ 

Of particular interest for the understanding of Hager’s importance as a 
Meistersinger are sections which describe him as Secretary, as Merker [judge] 
and then senior Merker and thus acting Head of the School, as a contributor 
to the revised Niirnberg Tabulatur [the code of rules governing the art of 
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Meistergesang—reprinted in volume four] of 1561, and as co-author of the 
new and extensive Schulordnung |bylaws or operating regulations of the 
School] of 1616. The lengthy discussion of ‘‘The School dissension of 1624” 
gives us an excellent account of the issues involved. The differences of opinion 
centered around Georg Hager as defender of conservatism and Hans Winter 
as champion of modernization (Neuerung) in liberalizing the art of Meister. 
gesang, but the evidence does not support the usual contention that the inci- 
dent had “an important, indeed fatal significance for the course of Meister. 
gesang in general.” 

A detailed analysis of Hager’s Meisterlieder reveals that he composed 145 
poems in his own seventeen Téne and also used 269 Meisterténe of other 
Masters. Because the basis of Meistergesang is deeply religious, the largest 
place among Hager’s compositions is occupied by versified Biblical [Lutheran] 
passages, a fact which Mr. Bell elucidates considerably and interestingly. 
Other themes are based on historical topics, anecdotes, riddles, legends, fables, 
proverbs, memento mori, vanitas vanitatum, on occasional themes for weddings, 
birthdays, death days, feast days, etc. The index of profane sources cited by 
Hager, over fifty in number, reveals indeed for a sixteenth-century cobbler an 
impressively wide range of reading. As to Hager’s originality in the use of his 
sources, Mr. Bell clarifies the meaning of the word in regard to Meistergesang 
in general. The primacy of originality lay in the music and melody rather than 
in metrical pattern and content. 

An imposing amount of information is packed into the discussion of 
‘Metrics’ —rhyme and rhythm. Many technical terms are lucidly defined 
and illustrated. Meistergesang is evaluated as to the role it played in language 
standardization. The exclusive use of iambic meter, the rigid use of syllable 
count in alternation of Hebung and Senkung, the symmetry of the tripartite 
metrical pattern of two Stollen and an Abgesang to make up a Gesditz, the 
sharp difference made between masculine and feminine rhyme—these are but 
a few of the metrical matters touched upon. The importance of the music 
and of the melodies for Meistergesang is here fully evaluated. There follows a 
thoroughly clear explanation of the ‘‘Congruity of Par and Ton”’ or of the re- 
lationship of textual material to its tonal pattern of strophic form and 
melody. Hager only rarely harmonized form and material. 

The complete and correct list of Georg Hager’s Meisterténe consists only 
of seventeen original compositions. These melodies have fantastic names, 
unless one knows the history of their origin or the meaning of the words. 
Here again Mr. Bell’s explanation of terms sheds light on an otherwise difficult 
phase of the field. Hager himself composed most often in his hymn-like “Newe 
Kor Weise,”’ whereas his “‘Neujarsweise’”’ was the most frequently sung Ton 
by other Masters in the Niirnberg School. All of Hager’s tonal patterns are 
then carefully analyzed through diagrams. Invaluable for those interested in 
the musical notation of Meistergesang are photographic specimens of Hager 
manuscripts as well as the complete printing of the melodies of the seventeen 
Meisterténe and of four ‘“gemeine Théne.” 

Four indices of Hager’s Meisterlieder and Mr. Bell’s notes and bibliog- 
raphy occupy almost as many pages of volume one as the text itself. Surely 
those who constantly bemoan the lack of indices in such studies will find these 
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extremely useful in utilizing the book. The alphabetical list of Meistersinger 
and their Meisterténe used by Georg Hager reads almost like a ““Who’s Who” 
of the movement and should be of great value for future researchers. Hager’s 
Meisterlieder are listed chronologically by date of composition, by first lines, 
and finally by titles. The notes show Mr. Bell’s extensive reading in the field, 
but more especially do they contain informative explanations of curious and 
interesting words and customs pertaining to Meistergesang. 

Despite the scope of the study, the errata are almost non-existent, and 
where there has been a slip, it seems of no mentionable consequence here. 
The editing has indeed been painstaking. 

Mr. Bell has not tried to solve all the problems pertaining to Meister- 
gesang or even to Georg Hager, and he suggests besides a number of further 
projects. His own study of the works of one representative Meistersinger is a 
milestone in the evaluation of the significance and accomplishment of the 
genre. Many more need to be published: for instance, Ambrosius Metzger, 
Hans Winter, Hans Vogel. The development of technical terms and rules of 
the art of Meistergesang as found in the Schulordnungen and the Tabulaturen 
of the various Schools remains to be traced. The importance of Meistergesang 
in church history needs to be investigated further. What editions of the Bible 
did Hager and others use when they cite specific passages which do not always 
fit the standard Bibles? Meisterlieder need further scrutiny for variations from 
iambic to other verse forms. It would be practical and instructive to trace the 
changes, if any, in the history of the various Téne from the early masters 
down through the centuries. Were some Téne really only employed for Biblical 
material? Musicians may be able to determine the influence of the modes, 
although Meistergesang seldom indicates the clef of the melody. Perhaps 
Meistersinger did believe that a certain key corresponded to a certain emo- 
tional mood. What made a certain master melody so much more popular than 
another? Wherein does the preference lie? 

Volumes II, III, and IV each contains (in typewritten photolitho- 
graphic offset) Georg Hager’s texts, numerous pertinent and interesting illus- 
trations, and notes; and volume four also contains three appendices, one of 
which is a word list of the more difficult words and spellings in the texts with 
references to the specific songs. 

The texts have been reproduced with complete fidelity, preserving the 
separation of syllables, without standardizing orthography, and without regu- 
lating capitalization. The job of editing has been done with meticulous care! 
The structure of the poems is easy to follow. The initial line of each Stollen and 
Abgesang has been set out to the left, and the end of each is indicated with a 
scroll. The lines of each stanza (Gesdtz) have been numbered to facilitate 
references. The superscriptions indicate the Ton first, the title of the text 
second. The date of composition and references to the manuscript where the 
poem can be found are given at the end of each poem. Mr. Bell has supplied 
only punctuation, has expanded symbols of abbreviation, and has standard- 
ized the line arrangement of Pausen and Schlagreime. 

Nowhere does Mr. Bell praise Hager for high poetic achievement or ex- 
pression, although a few of his best songs are “poetry.’’ Hager possessed 
simply “a great degree of mechanical constructive skill and an impressive 
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sense of form and proportion of rhythm and of meter, as well as a considerable 
musical training and ability.” Mr. Bell seems right in stating that we of today 
find Hager’s ‘‘weltliche” and “gemeine”’ Meisterlieder of greater interest than 
the Biblical songs. A liberal sampling of texts in all three volumes is reward- 
ing, even to a ‘‘Neuerer.” 

Whether or not one believes that Georg Hager’s Meisterlieder merit 
printing and editing seems not the important issue in this study by Mr. Bell. 
There is a wealth of illustration, definition, reprinting of important, not 
easily accessible materials, indices, lists, charts, maps, and notes; and these 
will serve as primary source-material for students of literature, folklore, 
Deutschkunde, and music whose interests fall within the range of the master- 
singing Hagers of Niirnberg. “German Meistergesang, finding its glory in the 
past, and yielding an unswerving loyalty to rule and regulation inherited from 
of old, was cut off from contact with the fullness of life about it. It perpetuated 
petrified forms of music and verse that were denied evolutional development 
and represented an archaic art several centuries behind the times. It could not 
possibly meet the demands of rising modern tastes. And so it happened, when 
the discrepancy became too great, that the waves of hostility and derision 
completely submerged the movement, and there disappeared a native German 
practice that for some three to three and a half centuries had fed the souls of 
German artisans.” 

HENRI STEGEMEIER 
University of Illinows 


PAGEANTRY ON THE SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE. By Alice S. Venezky. New York: 
Twayne Publishers. [1951.] Pp. 242. Illustrated. $3.50. 


PAGEANTRY and the masque are on the outskirts of the drama, but both have 
made contributions to the theatre; with dramatists from George Gascoigne 
and George Peele to Louis N. Parker having had a hand in planning such 
entertainments, and actors taking part in them, it has long been suspected 
that they had an influence on dramatic technique. If the audience—with 
author and actor—may be considered an important agent in the development 
of drama, the use of spectacle on the Elizabethan stage may well have meta 
popular demand—the public, being familiar with the frequent pageantry of a 
display-loving age, liked to see it in the playhouse. In a handsomely printed 
volume, Dr. Venezky has recorded the debt of the Shakespearean stage to 
Lord Mayors’ Shows and royal receptions. Emphasizing the work of Shakes- 
peare, she includes other contemporary dramatists, and might have substi- 
tuted “Elizabethan” for “Shakespearean”’ in her title. 

The book, with index, bibliography, and an appendix listing the royal 
celebrations referred to in the text (from 1298 to 1623), will be of value to 
students of Elizabethan drama. It is a pleasure to note that Dr. Venezky is 
extending her researches to the function of pageantry in the staging of 
Shakespeare’s plays subsequent to 1660. (See PMLA, Ixv, 3, 154 [X 829], and 
Ixvi, 3, 182.) 

Dr. Venezky has resisted the temptation to extend her subject to earlier 
periods, though she does go back in certain fields. She might have made 
passing reference to Baskervill’s valuable article (SP, January, 1920) on the 
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dramatic aspects of medieval folk festivals in England, to Patch’s studies 
dealing with the Goddess Fortuna, and to Neilson’s work on the Court of 
Love. The elephant-and-castle, which has a pageantic background, is referred 
to by Jonson (and by Dickens) but not by Venezky, who does not go back of 
Lyly in discussing the débat; she overlooks the importance of John Heywood 
in the dramatic use of this form. 

The notes are collected at the back of the book, by chapters; there are 
no page-references, and no indication at the top of each page of the chapters 
to which the notes refer. One cannot, perhaps, charge this inconvenient ar- 
rangement to the author. Few typographical infelicities mar the book—those 
which the reader finds can be easily corrected. An occasional inconsistency 
crops up, as on p. 64: “Not infrequently, the oration was in Latin, as was the 
case at Norwich in 1578, where the mayor eulogized the Queen and affirmed 
the devotion of her subjects, with a wish that ‘the brightest beame of your 
most chast eye, which doth so chere us, might penetrate the secret strait 
corners of our hartes’.” The citation is obviously not from the Latin oration. 

Since the Elizabethan is one of the richest in the history of the English 
drama, it is interesting to observe Dr. Venezky’s suggestion that the ‘‘vigor 
of the Elizabethan drama may well be due in part to this blending of the 
traditional with the experimental,’”’ which is also characteristic of our age. 
One who believes in the continuity of dramatic development—which does not 
imply a steady improvement—is glad to see the use of earlier themes and 
techniques studied in connection with the drama of any period, notably with 
that of Shakespeare. One may hope that his colleagues will take these studies 
into account when they discuss the subject with classes. If they do, they will 
have to use Dr. Venezky’s helpful record. It is a valuable contribution to 
American scholarship, not without an appeal to producers and critics, as well 
as to teachers. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


Joun Mitton’s AN APOLOGY AGAINST A PAMPHLET CALLED A MopeEst Con- 
FUTATION OF THE ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE REMONSTRANT AGAINST 
SmectymNuvus. A Critical Edition. By Milford C. Jochums. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. vii+255. 


THE APOLOGY is not a literary performance of the first order. It is a work of 
the moment knowingly designed for the moment and, although there are oc- 
casional flashes of the strength and majesty which characterize Milton’s prose 
at its best, the familiar cadences soon break up under the stress of emotions 
not elevated enough to sustain them. Nevertheless, we could not easily do 
without the A pology. Not only does it give us a good deal of useful biographical 
information, it also provides us, in the famous discussion of chastity, with 
materials of high importance for the proper understanding of Milton’s poetry. 
Students of Milton will therefore welcome the finely-produced facsimile edi- 
tion of the A pology now made available to them through the generosity of the 
University of Illinois Press and the editorial labors of Dr. Milford Jochums. 
Bibliographically, the Apology offers no very vexing problems. It is all 
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but certain, as Dr. Jochums points out in his Introduction, that the John 
Rothwell whose name appears on the title-page as the publisher of the pam- 
phlet in 1642 was John Rothwell the younger, who also published the tracts 
of the Smectymnuans. Largely on the basis of Milton’s reference in the 
A pology to the ‘‘miraculous and losselesse victories” then being won in Ire. 
land, the editor is inclined to settle on either April or May as the month of 
publication. This is certainly reasonable enough, but does not exclude the 
possibility of a slightly earlier date in March. ‘‘The miraculous and losselesse 
victories” began in February and were particularly impressive in early March 
(Hamilton, Lord E. The Irish Rebellion of 1641, pp. 228-232). It was to 
Milton’s advantage, of course, to publish his hot rejoinder to the Modest 
Confutation as soon as possible: that is, while the charges of his adversary were 
still fresh in the mind of the reading public. Dr. Jochums believes that it was 
the youngest son (Edward), and not the oldest son (Robert), of Bishop Hall 
who collaborated with his father in writing the Modest Confutation. His case, 
however, is not a strong one, and the matter must remain in doubt. 

Textually and exegetically, Dr. Jochums discharges his editorial duties 
with skill and vigilance. The Apology was published twice during Milton’s 
lifetime. After its first appearance in 1642, it was subsequently re-issued with 
The Reason of Church-governement under a single title. The re-issue, which Dr. 
Jochums states is “‘in no significant way different from the others in the text,” 
is undated, but was probably published in 1654. To establish his text, Dr. 
Jochums has collated eighteen copies of the A pology, including a copy of the 
re-issue. Typographical irregularities and variants, often accompanied by 
technical explanations, are recorded at the foot of each facsimile page. This 
method has enabled the editor to correct the Columbia text of the A pology in 
seven instances, none, however, of any far-reaching importance. Two of the 
Columbia errors are misreadings of a clear text. On page 29, line 14, of the 
A pology, all copies examined by Dr. Jochums read ever where the Columbia 
edition reads every. On page 31, line 25, Remonstrant is misprinted Remonstant 
in all copies, and the Columbia editors have either overlooked the misprint 
or have silently corrected it. The other Columbia errors derive from the 
Columbia copy-texts. Only two of these have affected meaning, and then not 
significantly. Thus, the Columbia edition reads chase when the correct reading 
is chafe (page 9, line 3), and to when the correct reading is so (page 50, line 19). 
One failure in mechanics must be noted. On page 4 of the A pology, a line was 
omitted by the seventeenth century printer to mark the end of one paragraph 
and the beginning of another. The facsimile printer counts thirty-nine lines 
to this page, the editor the normal forty lines. As a result of this apparent 
misunderstanding, all references to the line-numbers of this page in the Com- 
mentary (though not in the textual notes) after the start of the new paragraph 
are off one line. For page 4, line 8, in the Commentary, for example, read 
page 4, line 7, etc. 

The Commentary bulks twice as long as the text it explains. Dr. Jochums 
does not exaggerate when he asserts that ““Comment has been made upon 
every word, phrase, sentence, or idea which offered a hindrance to the under- 
standing or appreciation of the piece.”’ To this part of his editorial task, Dr. 
Jochums brings a wide knowledge of the background of the Smectymnuan 
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controversy, buttressing this knowledge with generous quotations from the 
pamphlets involved in the controversy and from the body of Milton’s prose. 
All readers will be grateful for the service his erudition renders in elucidating 
the meaning of the text and in clarifying passages made difficult by tortuous 
syntax or obscure topical allusions. It must be added, however, that some of 
the notes and glosses are hardly calculated to titillate in his co-workers that 
“voluptuous complacency” which Montaigne has associated with the notion 
of being learned. 

In his prefatory remarks on ‘The Text,’’ Dr. Jochums confesses that 
“No attempt has been made to indicate every faint, smashed, or squabbled 
letter, nor to show degrees of squabbling in various copies.”’ Such an attempt 
would indeed involve an editor in endless typographical detail. One would like 
to know, however, the principle, if there was one, which governed the editor’s 
choice of the typographical irregularities he has seen fit to record. Further- 
more, the editor and the reviewer are not always in accord as to just when a 
letter is legible and when it is not. Both points may be conveniently illustrated 
from page 36 of the A pology as it appears in the facsimile edition. Dr. Jochums 
notes that the first ‘‘e’’ of alehouses (line 9) is “faint but legible here, is illegible 
in many copies, and missing in a few.” In point of fact, the “‘e’’ appears in the 
facsimile only as the very faintest of dots and is not legible by any standards. 
Nothing but the context could possibly establish this letter as an “‘e.’”’ The 
point is not an unimportant one, for either Dr. Jochums has on this occasion 
used the term “‘legible’’ rather loosely, or the facsimile has not faithfully 
reproduced the copy-text. In the same line, the second word to the left of 
alehouses contains an ‘‘e’”’ which verges on illegibility and the second word to 
the right of alehouses contains an “‘e’”’ which is illegible. What led the editor to 
note the ‘‘faintness’’ of the letter “‘e’”’ in alehouses and ta ignore the other 
instances? Again, on page 8 (State 1) of the A pology, Dr. Jochums says of the 
word prosopopaea that ‘‘The third ‘p’ is faint in all examples in which the 
“e” ligature appears. .. . ”’ But in the facsimile the third “‘p” does not appear 
at all, at least not to the naked eye. Here there can be no doubt that the 
facsimile has failed to reproduce a faint “‘p”’ in the copy-text, and the failure 
should have been duly noted by the editor. 

Such blemishes are inevitable in an edition which deals so painstakingly 
with typographical minutiae. That there are so few is a tribute to the in- 
vincible patience of Dr. Jochums. This edition definitively establishes the text 
of the A pology. 

Davis P. HARDING 
- Yale University 


DEUTSCHES DICHTEN UND DENKEN VOM MITTELALTER ZUR NEvzEIT (1270- 
1700). Von Giinther Miiller. Zweite, durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1949. (Sammiung Géschen Band 1086.) 

DEUTSCHES DICHTEN UND DENKEN VON DER AUFKLARUNG BIS ZUM REALIS- 
Mus (1700-1890). Von Karl Viétor. Zweite, durchgesehene Auflage. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1949. (Sammlung Géschen Band 1096.) 

THE MERITS of the little Géschen volumes are too well known to need much 

extolling here. What matters is that these handy presentations of various 
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fields and periods are available again, so that even people of the most modest 
means are able to enrich their libraries with excellent items. The present 
volumes are frail in their paper binding, to be sure, but they serve their pur 
pose. Considering the wealth of information given in the few pages, the book- 
lets by Giinther and Viétor are remarkably readable. Giinther has arranged 
his material in three chapters (“‘Der mystische Grundstrom,”’ “‘Zerfall und 
Neuformung,” “Dichtung”’), Viétor in six (‘‘Das Zeitalter der Aufklarung,” 
“Das Zeitalter des Idealismus,”’ “‘Die Nachfahren des deutschen Idealismus,” 
“Das junge Deutschland,” “‘Politische Dichtung,” ‘““Der Realismus’’). How- 
ever one may feel about Giinther’s divisions, they were undoubtedly well con- 
sidered. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether everyone would be willing 
to go along with Viétor’s terse dismissal of Schnabel’s Insel Felsenburg asa 
“volksmafBiges Abenteuerbuch.” However, minor considerations of this type 
are far outweighed by the many admirable features accomplished under the 
pressure of the demands for brevity, as for instance the spirited and lucid 
introductory comments. Attention must be called to the ‘‘Literaturangaben” 
in the Viétor volume, which erroneously are those of the Giinther volume. 

Joun R. Frey 

University of Illinois 


GESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN Romans. Von Heinrich Spiero. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1950. Pp. 591. 


HAVE OUR prayers for a work that could be called the History of the German 
Novel been answered at last? No one with a vital interest in the subject could 
very well escape the fascination of this question in seeing the above title. For, 
without discrediting previous works on the German novel, we have to admit 
that the comprehensive treatment has been wanting. And alas, it still is, 
notwithstanding the excellence of this new book. 

The explanation for this seemingly self-contradictory statement lies, of 
course, in the intrusion of our preconceived ideas about a history of the novel. 
We are inclined to envision a presentation focused entirely on the genre itself. 
But to approach Spiero’s book with corresponding expectations is to invite 
disappointment. Spiero’s expressed intent—and it certainly would be point- 
less to quarrel with authorial intent—is to make the creators rather than their 
products his point of departure. Methodologically, therefore, his contribution 
is really a history of German literature with the main emphasis on prose 
literature. Consideration is given not only to the novel and the Novelle 
(Heyse’s Novellen, incidentally, are allotted seven pages), but also to fairy- 
tales, autobiographies, travel-books, anecdotes, volumes of collected letters. 
Even the masters of the essay come in for their share of the discussion. Thus, 
although more than just a history of the novel, Spiero’s book is a companion 
piece to existing works on the German novel rather than the new authority. 

Preceded by a brief historical sketch of the German novel to the middle 
of the eighteenth century (‘‘Anfange”’), there are eight highly informative 
“books” with the more or less conventional headings ‘‘Klassischer Humanis- 
mus,” ‘“Romantik,” “Jungdeutschtum,” ‘“Realismus,” ‘“Seitenwege des 
Realismus,” “Spat-und Kleinrealismus,”’ “Das Jiingste Deutschland,” and 
“Probleme des neuen Jahrhunderts.” Only as it approaches the present, does 
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the immensely rich account become spotty. An indication of the abundance 
of the material is seen in the index, which contains some two thousand names, 
not all of them writers, of course. While this encyclopedic knowledge is not an 
unmixed blessing—the demands for economy cause sometimes ten or more 
authors to be crowded onto one page—we are provided with welcome informa- 
tion about the lesser writers. Indeed, a minor writer’s book may be honored 
with a lengthy description of content, as for instance in the case of Elisabeth 
Wille (pp. 178-79). In contrast, Kafka’s two novels Die Verwandlung and Der 
Prozess get eight lines together. Again, the relatively unknown writer Kurt 
Kluge is granted six pages, four of which are devoted to one work, the trilogy 
Der Herr Kortiim. Such a distribution of accents may seem a bit puzzling, but 
it is part of Spiero’s extremely restrained manner of expressing critical judge- 
ment. Sometimes one might well wish for a more readily perceptible indication 
of values. 

The chief merit, then, of the book as it stands we find in its wealth of 
information. We shall unfortunately be forever deprived of the opportunity to 
view the contents of this posthumously published book in their true perspec- 
tive and significance, since we shall never have the intended second volume, 
which was to portray the “‘geistige Gesamtschau und die inneren Beziehungen 
der Entwicklung des deutschen Romans.” How stimulating an account that 
would have been, can be easily surmised from the evidence of keen insight 
found in the prefatory remarks to some of the individual sections. 

To carry out, at this point, the reviewer’s duty of exposing such techni- 
cally weak spots as the book under discussion contains would, I feel, be out of 
order here. Aside from some inaccuracies there is an almost complete absence 
of dates for the works discussed, about which we might complain. But we 
prefer to overlook such things in view of an accomplishment that becomes the 
more impressive, the more we think about the extremely adverse conditions 
under which it was brought forth. Even if we accept cum grano salis the state- 
ment that Spiero had to “‘collect his material from his memory,” there is the 
irrefutable fact that Death halted this deft and gentle hand (in 1947) before it 
could put the finishing touches to this last product of a sensitive and modest 
mind. 

JouN R. FREY 
University of Illinois 


DER ROMAN DER GOETHEZEIT. Von Hans Heinrich Borcherdt. Urach, and 
Stuttgart: Port Verlag, 1949. Pp. 600. 


BORCHERDT’S elaborate presentation of the German novel of the age of Goethe 
is, by any standards, the most searching and the most ambitious discussion of 
the subject to date. In seven well balanced chapters, each one dealing with a 
particular aspect of the phenomenon (“Der Seelenroman des Sturm und 
Drang,” “Friihklassische und friihromantische Lebensformung,” ‘Der Bil- 
dungsroman der Hochklassik und Hochromantik,”’ ““Romantische Charakter- 
bilder,” “Spatklassisches und spatromantisches Schicksalsbewuftsein,” 
“Christlich-deutsches Lebensbewuftsein der Spatromantik,” “Ausklang”— 
the latter dealing with an analysis of the Wanderjahre), the author has traced 
the growth of fiction in Germany during its crucial years, the transition from 
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the 18th to the 19th century. A wealth of information has been gathered here, 
but what is more important, it has been welded into a well integrated whole 
which bespeaks the able craftsman and the inspired critic. 

If we discount for a moment the few more limited studies in the field, we 
might perhaps say that here for the first time the novel of the “Age of Goethe” 
has been shown in its own light and in its own right. It is a fact that it has 
been a stepchild if not of German literary history, at least of German literary 
criticism. Next to nothing has so far been done by German critics to evaluate 
its laws and its structure, to capture its elusive spirit, and to elucidate its 
enormous possibilities. The critical work done in the field of the novel (Mielke, 
etc.) has been pedantic or is obsolete. At best, German critics have used the 
novel to illustrate more fully the basic tenets of a given writer, they have paid 
more attention to its intellectual than its artistic implications. Borcherdt, 
however, in dealing with Goethe’s fiction—to quote just one specific in- 
stance—has done the unexpected: he has focussed his attention on the novel 
as written by Goethe and not on Goethe as the writer of a given novel. That 
in itself is a significant step forward. 

In all other respects Borcherdt adheres closely to traditional patterns of 
a purely historical interpretation, as the table of contents indicates. It is true, 
he has given the novel its due, but in order to do so he has merely separated 
the historical development of this one particular literary genre from its gen- 
eral historical context. Even though he hardly even mentions the great 
achievements of the writers and poets of the time in other forms and media, 
they are, as it were, ever present behind the scene and have by their ghostlike 
presence contribuied not a little toward the solution of the actual problems at 
hand. Borcherdt has shown how the German novelists gradually learned to 
handle the unwieldy form of the novel and to express themselves in it, how 
they grew into it and with it, but he has left us in the dark as to what the 
aesthetic requirements of the novel as a work of art are. If the late 18th 
century novelists—those of the “‘Aufkléirung” and the ‘Sturm und Drang”— 
again and again failed in their attempts to create a valid novel form, are we 
satisfied with the explanation that either their talents were not sufficient or 
that they did not handle the novel expertly enough? The first assertion is 
hardly credible if we consider that the period under discussion rather “sul- 
fered” from an overabundance of creative talent than from the lack of it. But 
if the writers misjudged the functions of the novel, why did they do it so 
persistently—and, with a few brilliant exceptions, well into the 19th century? 

Clearly, a discussion of the novel—no matter which period we select or 
to which national literature we turn—has to proceed from firmer ground: it 
must first of all convey a clear picture of the nature and requirements of the 
genre to be investigated. Nobody would venture an analysis of the French 
classical drama, or of the 19th century German novelle, without first clarifying 
his terminology, without laying the foundations for his subsequent judgments 
by asking himself the simple questions: what are the laws under which these 
genres have become what they are, and what are their functions not only 
within literature itself, but also within the society which they are to interpret 
by expressing its thoughts and emotions? It may be granted that any such 
considerations come more naturally in regard to drama or poetry, and even 
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the novelle with its clear-cut character lends itself readily to them. All these 
genres have gone through a definite process of historical growth, they have 
been the playballs of theorists all along, and when we turn to them we have 
firm theoretical ground under our feet. The novel, on the other hand, has 
been given very little attention in the past; it was allowed almost to grow 
wild—certainly in Germany, where the suspicion regarding its artistic values 
has never been quite overcome and was fostered even by Goethe and Schiller. 
It seems that as a literary form it is formlessness itself; it easily lends itself to 
any shape and coloring, it may reach into the dramatic as into the idyllic, into 
the philosophical and the lyrical as into the fantastic. Yet even this formless 
form has its very definite breaking point; its laws may be difficult to define, 
and still they are not to be transgressed without the punishment of hopeless 
failure. 

There is very little of all this in Borcherdt’s book. He seems to have 
taken the novel for granted as a literary form. One would wish that he had 
familiarized himself a little with the methods and results of American literary 
criticism in order to realize that the real problems only begin where he leaves 
off. That such a digression can be most fruitful was shown by Werner Milch in 
his last publications. For American critics have been very much aware of just 
these problems and have patiently tried to delineate them; perhaps they may 
not have solved them, but at least they have immeasurably enriched our 
knowledge and made us sensitive to the creative possibilities of this literary 
form which, despite its enigmatic qualities, concerns us more than almost any 
other literary expression. 

These observations are not to detract from Borcherdt’s achievements; 
they are merely to place them into their proper perspective. His book abounds 
in keen observations and fascinating deductions, it is exceedingly well written 
and must be considered, within its largely national limitations, as a milestone 
in the history of literary criticism. The enjoyment the reader experiences 
with it has been greatly enhanced by the taste and craftsmanship with which 
the publisher has put it into our hands. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Smith College 


GoETHES NATURWISSENSCHAFT. Von Hans Fischer. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 
1950. Pp. 91. 


IN DER NOCH immer umstrittenen Bewertung von Goethes naturwissenschaft- 
licher Tatigkeit halt die vorliegende Schrift sozusagen eine mittlere Linie ein. 
Der Verfasser, Professor an der medizinischen Fakultat der Universitat 
Zirich, ist gleich weit entfernt davon, Goethes naturwissenschaftliche 
Bemiihungen als dilettantisch abzutun, noch sie, wie Wohlbold oder neuer- 
dings Troll und Wolf dies getan haben, als einsam iiberragende Geistestat 
hervorzuheben, die unverstanden in ihrer Zeit stand und deren ganze Trag- 
weite erst die Zukunft enthiillen wird. Die klare, kenntnisreiche, ausgezeich- 
net dokumentierte Arbeit gibt auf knappem Raume eine treffliche Einfiihrung 
in Goethes naturwissenschaftliches Denken. Fischer ist es dabei nicht so sehr 
um Goethes Einzelverdienste zu tun, das heiSt, um diejenigen seiner An- 
sichten und Entdeckungen, in denen er spater von der Forschung bestatigt 
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worden ist, wie etwa die Entdeckung des Zwischenkieferknochens oder die 
von Goethe geahnte Idee der Leitfossilien, die Theorie von der alpinen 
Eiszeit, die Darstellung der physiologischen Optik; viel mehr kommt es ihm 
darauf an, das innere Gesetz aufzuzeigen, das allen naturwissenschaftlichen 
Au®erungen und Erkenntnissen Goethes gemeinsam ist, so verschieden auch 
ihr Gegenstand jeweils sein mag. 

Im Suchen nach einer solchen Gesetzlichkeit in der als durchgehend 
gleichartig erkannten Organisation des Anorganischen und Organischen wird 
Goethe fiir Fischer der Schépfer einer organischen, auf gestaltlichen Prin- 
zipien basierenden vergleichenden Biologie, fiir die Goethe selbst bekanntlich 
die Bezeichnung Morphologie in die biologische Terminologie eingefiihrt hat. 
Goethes Zentralbegriff ist somit die Gestalt, ein Begriff, der nicht klassi- 
fikatorisch sondern dynamisch gedacht ist. Gestalt ist etwas Wandelbares, 
Eine unveranderlich dauernde Gestalt wire gleichbedeutend mit Tod; ihre 
Veranderung erfolgt durch ein rhythmisch polares Verhalten, das den Or- 
ganismus in standiger Umbildung und Bewegung erhalt. Morphologie wird 
so zur Morphogenese, Gestaltenlehre zur Metamorphosenlehre, Pflanzen- 
dasein etwa, so gesehen, ist Metamorphose des Blattes, dessen Wandelbarkeit 
funktionell, das hei®t durch die Lebensbediirfnisse der Pflanze bedingt ist. 
Es ist nur in der Zeit verstehbar; Goethes ‘“‘Urpflanze”’ nichts anderes als die 
Gestaltidee des Blattes in seiner Modifikabilitat, die als Kombination von 
Vertikal- und Spiraltendenz in Erscheinung tritt. Analoge “‘Urphanomene,” 
das heiSt Erfiillungen von Gestaltgesetzen, findet Goethe in den anderen 
Wissenschaften: so in der Geologie und Mineralogie als Kristallisation, in der 
Chemie als Affinitét. Fischer betont dabei die deduktiven und spekulativen 
Ziige von Goethes Ansichten; er betrachtet Goethes Naturlehre als einen 
grofartigen Versuch, den gestaltlichen Aufbau der gesamten Welt von einer 
zentralen Idee aus zu verstehen. Es ist dies dasselbe Strukturgesetz, das auch 
Goethes Kunstanschauungen zugrundeliegt, ja allem seinem Denken und 
nicht zuletzt auch seiner Person. In diesem Sinne hat, was Fischer mit Recht 
hervorhebt, schon Wdélfflin darauf hingewiesen, da gewisse Satze der ‘‘Meta- 
morphose der Pflanzen” ihre genaue Parallele in der Kunstgeschichte haben, 
und im gleichen Geiste stellt Fischer fest, daf$ Goethes Morphologie nicht 
weniger Konfession sei als der Werther und daf Goethes ‘‘Urphinome”’ uns 
mehr vom Urphanomen Goethe verraten als von den Dingen der Natur. Das 
hat freilich schon Goethe selbst gewuf&t: “Jeder spricht nur sich selbst aus, 
indem er von der Natur spricht,” schreibt er an C. L. F. Schultz, wobei er 
héchst bezeichnend hinzusetzt, da dennoch niemand die Anmafung auf- 
geben diirfe, von der Welt zu sprechen. 

BERNHARD BLUME 
Ohio State University 


GOETHE’s IMAGE OF MAN AND Society. By Arnold Bergstraesser. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+-361. 


AMONG recent Goethe studies Mr. Bergstraesser’s can claim a conspicuous 
place: it is a closely argued attempt to develop, on the three levels of his life, 
his work and his belief, Goethe’s views of the philosophical resources and 
obligations of man. This is an ambitious undertaking especially since it is 
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prompted not merely by an analytical purpose but a conviction of the rele- 
vance of Goethe’s philosophical attitude for our own time. 

Mr. Bergstraesser begins with a series of chapters on the genesis of 
Goethe’s ideas with regard to nature, man and society. He is extraordinarily 
suggestive in hisemphasis upon the affinity between Goethe’s thought and that 
of the Renaissance philosophers (Pico, Bruno, Paracelsus and, above all, 
Boehme), particularly in their understanding of the organic universe as an 
emanation of the divine spirit. The nature of Goethe’s own “‘faith” is examined 
both historically and systematically as a creative balance between ‘‘outer and 
inner experience.” By an intuitive (religious) apperception of the archetypal 
world of the divine manifestation in nature, Goethe achieves, says Mr. Berg- 
straesser, a synthesis of seemingly disparate aspects of experience: as he “‘rec- 
onciles his religious inwardness with his sensitivity for the living phenomenon, 
his personality develops towards integration.”’ The energy of “faith” thus be- 
comes at once the conciliating element in his personality, and the central source 
of his creativity. This stress upon religious faith (or, as Mr. Bergstraesser puts 
it in a stricter sense than may appear on the surface, the “experience of 
spirit’’) determines the subsequent discussion of “Art and Poetry.”’ There we 
are introduced, again historically and systematically, to Goethe’s successive 
attitudes towards the means and functions of the poetic process—a rich 
chapter in which a consistent relationship between the stages of Goethe’s 
individual development and the pertaining forms of poetic perception is pre- 
supposed: “The history of Goethe’s literary forms reflects his evolution from 
the stage of self-liberation to the increasing consciousness of the normative 
character of art” (p. 64). It is essential to Mr. Bergstraesser’s argument that 
the connotation which he gives to the term ‘form’ should not be narrowly 
aesthetic: ‘“‘Goethe,” he says later, (inviting, I am sure, dissent from the more 
formal-minded modern critics of poetry), ‘“‘understands the mission of the 
poet from his exposure to and acceptance of a particular way of living rather 
than through his medium of production.” 

The transition from these more particular problems to the social issues 
can be found in a sentence which seems to me to reveal the strength of Mr. 
Bergstraesser’s position as well as a certain imprecision in his terminology: 
“Both poet and statesman,” he says on page 66, “‘while operating on the world 
and within the secular realm can operate well only from a transcendental 
point of reference to which they have access through their inner selves. The 
ultimate wisdom of the poet, the statesman and the philosophic mind is one.” 
This is, in a very large sense, indisputable. But it could, and will, be objected 
that, critically speaking, these modes of operation must be kept distinct, 
unless (and Mr. Bergstraesser’s synthesis hinges upon this presupposition) we 
assume the largest possible concept of “personality” as the focus of judgment. 
The chapter entitled “Growth and Achievement” illustrates the gradual 
transition in Goethe from uncertain subjectivity to a productive acceptance 
of man’s place within society. It advances what might be called a conservative 
argument which assigns, for instance, to Charlotte von Stein “an essential 
function in the consolidation of his personality” and in which the effects of 
science, of Schiller, and of Goethe’s own political and cultural interests are 
given their due weight. 
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In the second half of the book (“The Universe and Man’’) Mr. Berg. 


straesser supplies a more detailed interpretation of Goethe’s social convictions: 
his view of the universe was “conclusive and encompassing; it had an inherent 
structure, and his metaphysical poetry, his study of nature, his criticism of 
knowledge, and his aphoristic wisdom emanated from his philosophic thought. 
His philosophic anthropology and his conception of society, history and cul- 
ture have a definite and logical place within the unity of his thought” (p. 127). 
The five chapters of this section are exceedingly closely knit, and they are 
demanding not merely in their vocabulary but in their allusiveness. They 
represent the core of Mr. Bergstraesser’s study and they reveal best the 
quality of his historical and philosophical talents—especially where he deals 
with the spiritualistic character of Goethe’s attitude towards culture and 
history. What makes these middle chapters tangible is the fact that each of 
them revolves around a particular major work: ‘“‘The Nature of Man” draws 
on Faust, ““The Response to Life” on the Novelle, ‘The Archetype of Society” 
on Pandora (perhaps the finest interpretation in the book and certainly the 
central image in Mr. Bergstraesser’s analysis of Goethe’s social thought), and 
“Culture and the Historical World” on the Marchen. 

In the final part (“The Ideal Commonwealth’’) Mr. Bergstraesser turns 
to Wilhelm Meister—‘‘no longer merely a symbol (as was Faust or Prome- 
theus) of the human situation” but an offered solution of concrete social issues, 
While he reads the novel first as ‘“‘a panorama of existence which sets forth 
the universal significance of man’s wandering”’ he recognizes it at the same 
time as a work in which the art of living is the main subject. He pays, as he 
must, due attention to the contrast between Goethe’s ideals of an objective 
culture and the social and intellectual convictions as they emerged about him, 
the discrepancies between an organic and a mechanical view of life. Yet, it is 
the recognition of this historical divergence and its vigorous representation in 
Goethe’s later production that makes this aspect of it profoundly suggestive 
to us who are experiencing a similar disparity. In the final chapters we find 
Goethe’s ideas on the means and ends of “the good life’’ crystallized in his 
concepts of “‘self-resignation” and “education for reverence.’’ Through an 
acceptance of these attitudes which are both metaphysical and ethical, 
Goethe gives meaning to various human faculties and to all aspects of cul- 
ture. ‘‘Chaos” is through them turned into ‘“‘cosmos.”’ 

To do full justice to a book which is at the same time so varied in sub- 
stance and so urgent in its pleading for a recognition of the actuality of 
Goethe’s spiritualist philosophy is not easy. The line of Mr. Bergstraesser’s 
argument is impressive and unmistakable, even though it is, perhaps, at times 
blurred by an extraordinary speculative intensity. For myself I would raise 
only one or two questions: are not the concepts of personality and of spiritual- 
ity, as they are here used, altogether too ambiguous, and is not, in conse- 
quence, the reconciliation of personal crises and spiritual conflicts in Goethe 
represented somewhat in the abstract? I should certainly not wish for a more 
materialistic sort of approach, but it might be that Mr. Bergstraesser’s—in 
itself wholly admirable and salutary—emphasis upon Goethe’s spiritualistic 
value system has led him to approach the poet with a terminological equip- 
ment that insists upon an identity of subject and object more rigorous than 
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the modern critical temper is inclined to permit. Mr. Bergstraesser may well 
reply—and with a good deal of justice—that this is not so much a defect in 
his study as a deliberate element of challenge. 
Victor LANGE 
Cornell University 


GOETHE UND DIE ANTIKE. EINE SAMMLUNG. Von Ernst Grumach. Mit einem 
Nachwort von Wolfgang Schadewaldt. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+1092. 17 Plates. [In two volumes.] 


THE IMPACT of antiquity on Goethe can be noticed throughout his whole life. 
The pictures of the Colosseum and other Roman buildings brought home 
from Rome by his father gave to the child Goethe an idea of the “‘ability”’ of 
the Romans, and only two weeks before his death a drawing of the Alexander 
Mosaic (Naples, Museum), which had just been excavated in Pompeii, in- 
spired him to the “very highest thoughts” (p. 671). 

Goethe’s occupation with antiquity was that of an amateur. His utter- 
ances about ancient civilization are scattered through his poetic, biographic, 
critical, and scientific writings, his diaries, letters, and conversations. 

It was the intention of the editor to collect and systematically to arrange 
all statements of Goethe dealing with ancient Greek and Roman civilization. 

The most voluminous chapters are those concerning ancient art and 
literature. Greek civilization stood in the foreground, especially since Goethe 
had seen the temples of Girgenti, Segesta, and Paestum; the latter repre- 
sented “the most glorious idea”’ of antiquity he took with him (p. 455) when 
he returned to the North convinced of the ‘“‘exemplariness” of Greek civiliza- 
tion. The Greece which Goethe had in mind was that of the late 5th and the 
4th century, especially Periclean Athens. Sophocles was his favorite dramatist 
and Phidias his favorite sculptor. After he had seen drawings of the sculptures 
of the Parthenon frieze (in 1817) he believed them to be the “‘high point of all 
art.” Goethe had no real understanding of archaic Greek art, as his remarks 
about the Aegina sculptures indicate (p. 511), nor—if we disregard his love 
for Homer—for pre-Socratic Greek civilization in general: he knew only the 
Apollinian, not the Dionysian aspect of Greek life. 

His preference for Greece does not mean that he neglected the Romans, 
although, especially since the days of Paestum, he looked upon them with 
different eyes. When traveling in western Germany he looked up even the 
remnants of Roman provincial art and craftsmanship, and one of his most 
stimulating experiences at the time of the ‘Campaign in France” was his 
visit to the tower-shaped monument of the Secundini at Igel near Trier 
(p. 463). 

Goethe’s interest in ancient art and literature was not purely esthetic. 
He did not want to study the ancient masterpieces “‘in isolation,” rather in 
connection with the whole civilization which they represented (p. 527). Not 
only coins and gems, Greek and Etruscan vases, but even “bricks and pot- 
sherds” interested him; medical or geographical writers, the treatise of 
Euclid, books about agriculture and aqueducts captivated his attention 
almost as much as the works of the poets, dramatists, and philosophers. 
This universal interest in antiquity, told in Goethe’s own words, is the 
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topic of the publication under review; its value is increased by the notes of the 
editor, a bibliography, and an index. It is therefore an excellent reference 
work, but, at the same time, more than that. 

Numberless, for instance, are the poetical allusions of Goethe, especially 
the old Goethe, to ancient sources of all kinds. Faust IJ is full of them. The 
editor carefully checked those associations. Instead of repeating some of his 
many examples, we mention an additional one which apparently escaped his 
attention: It has been asserted—and, we believe, rightly—that the descrip- 
tion of one of the paintings in the “‘Hall of the Past” in Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre (W. A., xx11, 199) was written under the influence of the Aldo- 
brandini Wedding (Rome, Vatican), a painting which Goethe never saw when 
he was in Rome, but which deeply affected him when he later came across 
some copies of it (p. 652). 

Sometimes the influence of a great book or the like was so powerful that 
Goethe had to “react productively” and to re-create in his own way and 
language what he had just read, heard, or seen. Of the numerous examples of 
poetic reproductions of this kind collected by the editor we mention two: 
The poem ‘War nicht das Auge sonnenhaft” (p. 820) is the restatement of a 
dictum of Plotinus, whose esthetic theories greatly fascinated Goethe, al- 
though he was terrified by the extreme spiritualism of this ‘““queer mystic.” 
Similarly ‘“Urworte. Orphisch” arose on the occasion of the reading of an 
article by the philologist Zoéga (p. 708). The editor, by revealing these and 
similar associations, introduces us to one of the secrets of Goethe’s poetic 
production, and his work thus becomes a guide to the latter’s personality and 
creative genius. 

In the “Epilogue” (pp. 971-1050) Wolfgang Schadewaldt, a distinguished 
Greek philologist, gives a comprehensive but complete survey of “‘Goethe’s 
occupation with antiquity.” Especially interesting is his comparison of 
Goethe’s concept with those of Winckelmann on the one hand and of Schiller 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt on the other. Goethe’s concept of antiquity, 
as Schadewaldt shows, underwent many changes. His belief in the exemplari- 
ness of the Greeks was later modified, especially by his idea of ‘‘World Litera- 
ture.” In 1831 he even spoke of his great remoteness from Homer (p. 214). 
Nevertheless, his basic concept of ‘‘Hellas” changed only slightly, probably 
because his motto: “‘Jeder sei in seiner Art ein Grieche aber er sei’s”’ applied 
chiefly to him, a fact already recognized by his friend and philological adviser 
Friedrich August Wolf, who dedicated one of his books to “Goethe... in 
whom the beneficent genius” of the Greeks “has raised a new home’’ (p. 946). 

Kurt KEPPLER 
Gettysburg College 


L’OEUVRE POETIQUE ET LA PENSEE RELIGIEUSE DE HOLDERLIN. Par Ernest 
Tonnelat. Paris: Marcel Didier, 1950. Pp. 368. 

FRENCH scholars of German letters have in recent years shown a marked inter- 
est in the work of Hdélderlin. There is the Essai de Biographie Intérieure by 
Pierre Bertaux, Librairie Hachette, 1936, and there are the translations of 
Hélderlin’s poems by Geneviéve Bianquis, Editions Montaigne, 1943. To 
these Ernest Tonnelat, one of the leading French scholars in German studies, 
adds his substantial volume. 
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Tonnelat, in a detailed analysis, examines those works of Hélderlin which 
express the poet’s religious ideas. He treats especially the youthful Hymnen 
addressed to different ideals (An die Géttin der Harmonie, An die Freundschaft 
etc.), some of the poems of the period 1794-98 (at the beginning of the second 
volume of Hellingrath’s edition), as Am den Ather, then at length Hyperion, 
some of the great poems of the time around 1800 and later (Hellingrath’s 
fourth volume), especially Brot und Wein, Der Archipelagus, Patmos, and 
again at length the different versions of Empedokles. The author shows very 
clearly the development of Hélderlin’s religious conceptions. From an en- 
thusiasm for somewhat vague and general ideals in the rationalized manner 
of the Age of Enlightenment, as expressed in the Hymnen an die Ideale, he 
progresses toward an exalted, but quite general devotion for the divine ele- 
ment which is present everywhere in nature. This stage is best seen in Hy- 
perion. After Hyperion the divine forces in nature become more concrete for 
Hélderlin and are seen as individual gods, in the analogy of the Greek gods. 
But as soon as the poet thus turns his devotion and love in a personal manner 
toward divine persons, he cannot fail to bring back into his pantheon the 
figure of Christ, who was the object of his tender devotion during his youth. 
This last point is admirably shown by Tonnelat. In connection with the de- 
velopment of his religious thought, Hélderlin’s ideas about the prophetic role 
of the poet and his philosophy of religious history, namely his belief in the 
great age of Greece and the coming age of German religious leadership and in 
the fact that between the two there is nothing but night, are exposed. 

If we ask ourselves what the reader gains from the very careful and de- 
tailed examination of Hélderlin’s work offered in this book, we can sum this 
up in conclusions like the following. Tonnelat speaks of the new faith of 
which Hélderlin feels himself to be a chosen prophet and says: 


“Cette foi, c’est celle qu’il a depuis longtemps exposée, soit dans Hyperion, soit dans 
ses poémes, c’est-a-dire un mélange assez complexe de mysticisme naturiste, de ra- 
tionalisme d’A ufkldrer et de sentimentalité chrétienne.” 


Statements like this are certainly correct and they are useful. They show, and 
this the whole book does, the slim religious substance with which some of the 
romantic poets tried to found a new substitute religion. And they caution 
against attempts, which have been and are still current in Germany, to ex- 
ploit this and similar so-called religious messages and to build a phantastic 
structure of philosophic and moral deductions upon them. But once this has 
been acknowledged, we have to ask what we gain in regard to an insight into 
the work of this poet. Tonnelat offers a very solid, just, and circumspect 
work in the French academic tradition. The guiding spirit of such an under- 
taking is reason. Everything is reduced to its rational content. This content 
is slim, there is no question. The reader is sobered in regard to Hélderlin’s 
religious life and his poetry. But the content is not all that counts in religious 
matters. Rudolf Otto (Das Heilige, 1917) has coined the term “‘numinous’”’ for 
the emotional impact of religious energies. The rational content of many re- 
ligions, Otto says, is almost ridiculously thin, but still they exert an over- 
powering fascination on their followers. In a similar way, we should distin- 
guish in a religiously affected person the intensity of his response from the 
mere content of his religious ideas. This intensity is a part of his religious life. 
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It is certainly so in the case of Hélderlin, who again and again puts “piety” 
above everything else. The question would then seem to be to seize this re- 
ligious intensity in its stimulating force for the poet, in other words, to 
explore the distinction between religious and poetic intensity, or their sameness 
perhaps, with the help of the example given by a very great poet. Great 
French writers have led in these investigations: Jaques Maritain with Situa- 
tion de la Poésie, 1938, Henri Bremond with Priére et Poésie, 1926, Charles Dy 
Bos in What is Literature? 1938. Such an analysis might also shed light on the 
religious or quasi-religious response of some readers to Hélderlin’s poetry. It 
is not that (Tonnelat, p. 363) Hélderlin’s ideas are today more highly esteemed 
than Schiller’s ideas. It is not a question of ideas, it seems to me, but of a more 
elementary religious appeal, the appeal of “beauty is truth,” a “numinous” 
appeal. Du Bos, in the work quoted above, following the lead given by Keats, 
speaks of the analogy of every great poetry with the “Word.” 
WALTER NAUMANN 
University of Wisconsin 

MOTIVATION IN THE DRAMAS OF FRIEDRICH HEBBEL. By William F. Oechler. 

Glencoe: The Free Press, 1948. Pp. viii+199. $2.50. 

THE AUTHOR attempts to lay bare in Hebbel’s major dramas a double motiva- 
tion: psychological and ‘“‘symbolical.’”” The latter refers to Hebbel’s use 
of the Jdee as an important factor in all his works. Mr. Oechler has suc- 
ceeded best in Judith, where Hebbel from the start conceived the two main 
characters as exponents of opposing world views: Jewish monotheism and a 
pagan polytheism which ends in the vainglorious deification of the individual 
ego. He sees ‘“‘acts motivated by symbolical forces,” and of course the charac- 
ters tend to become puppets. Thus in Maria Magdalene “‘even the semblance 
of purely psychological action is absent from the chief characters”’ (p. 56). His 
basic assumption blinds the author to actual facts. There is no such thing 
as a symbolical motivation: Daimon and Tyche (to use the Goethean terms 
determine the development of each individual. The latter represents the ex- 
ternal forces inherent in the world in which the character (Daimon) moves. 
This is true even of Hebbel’s first drama; in the later dramas the Idee isn 
longer obtrusively present. In Gyges Hebbel attained his ideal: only after the 
completion of the drama did the Jdee emerge into his consciousness. 

The author has made only scant use of the rich interpretative material 
available in the Tagebiicher and critical essays and does not penetrate to the 
inner core of the dramas. He appends two chapters: ‘“‘Hebbel’s Interest in the 
Subconscious” and “History and the Individual.” In the latter he compares 
the role of the individual in Hebbel’s dramas with that in Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein and Grillparzer’s Bruderzwist. He does not point out that no character 
of Hebbel is as passive as Wallenstein or Rudolph. Mr, Oechler says of Mar 
Piccolomini: “Obedience to the moral consciousness within him is the princ- 
pal, indeed the sole motivating force of Max’s actions” and does not see that 
this same statement applies with equal validity to Hebbel’s Herzog Ernst 1 
Agnes Bernauer, which drama he interprets in the manner set by Meyer 
Benfey, who arbitrarily discards Hebbel’s concept of the central character 
and of the whole drama. This in spite of R. M. Werner’s excellent interpreta 
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: tion. To prove Hebbel’s complete denial of individual free will, the author 
. quotes from the Tagebiicher: ‘“Die sogenannte Freiheit des Menschen lauft 


) gewohnlich darauf hinaus, da er seine Abhangigkeit von den Gesetzen nicht 
§ kennt,” but he overlooks the equally significant earlier statement: “Wir sollen 
t handeln; nicht, um dem Schicksal zu widerstreben, das kénnen wir nicht, 


- aber um ihm entgegenzukommen” (1044). Add to this the sonnet ‘Die 
Freiheit der Siinde’”’ and the sentence: ‘“‘Das Schicksal ist die Idee der Welt”’ 


u 

Q —and we have the basis of Hebbel’s theory of tragedy. 

t As to the other appended chapter: a thorough study of Hebbel and the 
d unconscious (das UnbewuBte) should have been made the basis of this in- 
c vestigation. In these days of Freud, a full century after C. G. Carus’ Psyche, 


; the author limits his discussion to dreams and a few references to Ahnungen. 
The Romantic poets had delved deeper (I refer to the opening sentences of 
Ricarda Huch’s Die Romantik). If Mr. Oechler had but looked up the refer- 
ences to Bewubtsein and UnbewuBtes in the index to the Tagebiicher, he would 
have seen his error. Quoting ‘‘Der Zustand dichterischer Begeisterung ist ein 
Traumzustand,”’ he overlooks the more significant statement a few lines 


w 


* further on: “‘Es bereitet sich in des Dichters Seele vor, was er selbst nicht 

weiB”’ (Ta., 1585). Hebbel realized that the unconscious is the stuff from which 
a- all conscious life springs (Ta., 1321 and 1498). In 1837 Hebbel showed the 
se way to our modern psychiatrists: ‘‘Manches Wort plaudert die verborgensten 
Ic- Geheimnisse der Seele aus.” Here we have the key to Judith, Klara, Mariamne, 
Lin Rhodope, Brunhilde, Kriemhilde. If R. M. Werner had realized the signifi- 
la cance of these words, he could not have designated the words of Judith, when 
ial she first hears of Holofernes, as “ein momentan scherzhafter Einfall” (W., 
ac- I., xvi). The words “Ich mécht’ ihn sehen” are far more than a first sign of 


1ce Judith’s awakening interest in Holofernes, as Mr. Oechler would have it. 
Ais Frightened and perturbed, she adds (‘“‘fiir sich’’): ‘‘Was sagt’ ich da?”” Hebbel 
here strikes the opening chord in the melody of Judith’s gradually unfolding 
fate. Her whole passionate being is drawn to Holofernes “ohne Wahl,” as 





ex- Brunhilde is drawn to Siegfried. Phrases like ‘purely sexual’? and female 
res “curiosity” are utterly misleading. 
n The author, in his desire to prove a point, is by no means proof against 
the the ever present temptation to misread and misinterpret. He tells us that 
“Hebbel was justified in lacking a feeling of satisfaction both in the progress 
rial of the work [Gyges und sein Ring] and in the finished product (Ta. 5304 and 
the Briefe, v, 203). In the former, Hebbel merely complains that he is in no mood 
the to work on his play while in Marienbad. But the play was finished in less than 
ares a year, in spite of illness. In the letter referred to he says: “Ich glaube mit 
len- meinem Gyges zufrieden sein zu diirfen.” A clear understatement! In the 
cter case of Maria Magdalene the author laments “the lack of the breadth of treat- 
Max ment of the individuals. There are almost no monologues.”’ Not counting the 
inci- frequent fiir sichs, there are exactly nine, six of these from half a page to over 
that a page in length, more than in either Judith or Herodes und Mariamne. The 
st in breadth of treatment accorded to Meister Anton in the narrow frame of three 
sy eT: acts should astound any careful reader. We read: ‘The few references to 
ictet dreams and forebodings do not serve as motivations for actions, but merely 
reta- indicate the course of future events.” The dreams of both Klara and Meister 
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Anton arise from a soul in torment. The latter’s dream, fully told, has nothing 
to do with the impending future. The author does not sense the heroism of 
Klara and Meister Anton. He even surmises that Klara has no real love for 
her father, but acts only from a sense of duty. One might as well doubt 
Cordelia’s love for King Lear. We hear that Anton “loaned a sum of money” 
to his old master and “did not demand repayment.”’ A sum of money! It was 
the savings of a lifetime of hard work and rigid economy. “In den tragischen 
Kreis geht kein Charakter ohne eine gewisse Weihe ein.” This dictum of 
Friedrich Hebbel applies to all of his tragedies. Nor is it fair to talk of ‘‘lower 
class” morality in this biirgerliche Trauerspiel. Klara is wooed by a rising 
village official and by a member of the legal profession. Meister Anton belongs 
to the solid middle class from which most of the better of our citizenry spring. 

Mr. Oechler accords high praise to Herodes und Mariamne, but since he 
does not see that here we have a marriage of true minds, he misses the power- 
ful tragic impact of this drama. In Herod’s love he sees nothing much but 
superficial eroticism. Of Herod’s speech to Titus (Il. 2605 ff.) he claims that 
these are “actually the words of Mariamne.” To make this claim tenable he 
overlooks both the introductory words: 


Ha! Ha! Zu der hab’ ich einmal gesprochen, 
and the bitter conclusion: 

Titus, verlach mich nicht! So ist’s! So ist’s! 

Allein die Menschen lieben sich nicht so! 
Both show this claim to be a figment of the critic’s imagination. Just before 
this Mr. Oechler quotes Mariamne’s words to Alexandra (who has connived 
in her daughter’s marriage to further her own political ambitions): 


Ich zog es vor, dem Mann ein Weib zu sein, 

Dem du mich zugefiihrt, und iiber ihn 

Die Makkabierin so zu vergessen, 

Wie er den K@6nig iiber mich verga&. 
Mr. Oechler does not see that these words prove that both of the two contract- 
ing parties had achieved a marriage of true minds, Herod no less than Mari- 
amne. 

What happened? Alexandra sent into their marriage chamber a bloody 
spectre that ever stands between husband and wife (lines 1073 ff.). For 
Mariamne ‘her husband has become the murderer of her brother. Her heart 
will not let her rational self accept this deed as inevitable (ll. 299 ff.). She 
defends Herod when others attack him and he is absent. Whenever she faces 
him, the bloody spectre returns. There is an ambivalence in her feeling for 
Herod which Alexandra clearly sees (1. 940) and which Herod senses. Why? 
He knows to what strain Mariamne’s love has been subjected through the 
murder of Aristobulos. His very feeling of guilt forces him to distrust her: can 
she still really love him who must be to her her brother’s murderer? Mr. 
Oechler does not see Herod’s tragic fate, his deep love and his agony. He 
opines instead: “That Herodes could accuse Mariamne of infidelity with such 
a man as Joseph, is, in the face of the evidence of her love, at once laughable 
and damning to his character.” Mr. Oechler overlooks the fact that Herod 
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does not have the evidence that the reader has and that Mariamne did not 
only deceive Salome and Alexandra, but even Titus. And how about Othello? 
Would the same adjectives apply to him? His jealousy, that green-eyed 
monster, rises from a feeling of inferiority. That of Herod is more subtly 
motivated. 

How about Mariamne’s “lofty conception of individual human rights’’? 
In the first place it is not hers by inheritance, as Mr. Oechler surmises. Her 
mother is absolutely unscrupulous: even her children are but means to 
further her political ambitions. And how about Mariamne herself? She makes 
cruel sport of the jealous fears of Salome, she refuses consolation to Herod’s 
mother (1. 2423), she makes of Herod a means to gain her vengeance, and 
Titus, expressing deep pity for Herod, can say to her: 


Und deine Rache finde ich zu streng. (3058) 


Of course Mariamne remains a great tragic character, but she becomes elo- 
quent in the defense of the sacred rights of the individual human being only 
when she is attacked. She too is the child of her age; the new epoch has barely 
begun to dawn. Hence this tragedy, perhaps Hebbel’s greatest. The ideal, 
feebly foreshadowed by Mariamne, finds full embodiment in Rhodope. She 
has that “lofty feeling of individual human rights” which Mr. Oechler would 
deny her (p. 122). Her horror of the magic ring stems from that (Il. 398-415). 
This delicate regard for the rights of others is evidenced in her speech to and 
about Lesbia (ll. 345 ff.). To attain to this fine tolerance, a woman does not 
have to join the feminist movement, as Mr. Oechler seems to imagine. 

Every serious student of the world’s dramatic literature knows that there 
is no easy road to the full comprehension of a drama. A few readings never 
suffice, and even repeated ones will not always carry us to the goal. This is 
especially true of dramas as complex and intricate and at the same time com- 
pact as those of Hebbel. And Hebbel, coming in the wake of Goethe and the 
great Romantic poets, plumbs new depths of the human soul. And here lies 
the greater difficulty. We are not born with the necessary insight into life and 
the infinite mysteries of the human soul. If our limited individual experiences 
do not suffice for the comprehension of characters like Herod, Brunhild, 
Kriemhild, or Rhodope or Kandaules, we can draw on Aeschylos and Shake- 
speare, on Sophocles and Euripides. Even Freud welcomed the great poets as 
his best helpers: they know things beyond our academic range and wisdom. 
To this not only Hebbel’s dramas, but also his poems and Tagebiicher bear 
witness. “‘Alle Teilnahme an der Kunst beruht auf der Teilnahme an fremden 
Existenzen” (Ta., 1078). Every teacher of literature should keep this state- 
ment before himself and his students. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 
Oaks, Pennsylvania 


THACKERAY: THE SENTIMENTAL Cynic. By Lambert Ennis. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1951. Pp. vi+233. $5.00. 


THE SEARCH for the personal sources of the creative imagination through 
study of recurrent symbols has recently moved from poetry into fiction. 
William Makepeace Thackeray is a particularly good subject for this sort of 
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investigation because his novels were so naively confessional. As he himself 
remarked in his essay “De Finibus,’’ “‘our books are diaries, in which our 
own feelings must of necessity be set down.” Though Thackeray was well 
aware that he drew on his own experience for much of the substance of his 
stories, Mr. Lambert Ennis, in his new exploration of the topic, points out 
that the personal element is not always necessarily intentional: “‘Present-day 
reviewers so often attack biographers for explaining a creative process as 
conscious, when in fact they never meant to interpret it as other than sub- 
conscious.” 

Mr. Ennis’s book is all the more timely in that it serves as an antidote to 
the recently published work by J. Y. T. Grieg, Thackeray: a Reconsideration, 
Both writers undertake an analysis of Thackeray’s writings in relation to his 
personal experiences and emotions. But Professor Greig begins with a rigid 
definition of the novel as an art-form and devotes most of his energy to de- 
ploring the passages wherein Thackeray’s personal feelings caused a flouting 
of these categorical canons; whereas Mr. Ennis assumes that Thackeray 
wrote significant works of literature, and proceeds to recording their sub- 
jective origins, without value judgments. 

Mr. Ennis had apparently completed the text of his study before Profes- 
sor Greig’s appeared; only in a few footnotes is he able to call attention to 
specially important points of contact between the two books. This is just as 
well: as an independent investigation of the same topic, the present book is 
even more convincing than it would have been if the author had felt obliged 
to digress into polemical discussion of Professor Greig’s opinions. Though 
lacking the pungent vigor and epigrammatic deftness of his South African 
rival, Mr. Ennis wins respect for the thoroughness and candor of his pres- 
entation. 

His method is straightforward. Moving through Thackeray’s life in 
chronological sequence, he devotes a chapter to each of the seven principal 
epochs through which the novelist passed, and assembles all the episodes 
and attitudes in his writings which derived from the respective experiences. 

There are a few incoherent sentences and minor inaccuracies. The name 
of B. W. Proctor is misspelled throughout. On page 14, Mr. Ennis says, “one 
of Thackeray’s schoolfellows wrote a poem called Horae Carthusianae’’; but 
the next paragraph begins, “On the typical unhappy morning, however, 
which Thackeray chose to describe in Horae Carthusianae. .. .”’ On page 42, 
one of the recurring symbols from Thackeray’s undergraduate days is shown 
to be the able and uncouth young scholars “‘who did not even use straps to 
their trousers’; and then Mr. Ennis twice refers to them as men without 
“straps to their boots” (perhaps an unconscious association with “raising 
oneself by one’s own bootstraps’’). 

Such minutiae as these, however, do not detract from the eminently 
sensible way in which Mr. Ennis again and again states a significant inference 
in a few pregnant words. On page 31 he deals cogently with the sexual prob- 
lems of young men under new repressions: ‘“The growing strength of both the 
Evangelical and the feminist movements was already working to impose the 
single sexual standard .... Under these circumstances, young men were 
confronted by a dilemma: they could continue under the old system or they 
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could sublimate their sexual instincts into chaste romantic passions for ‘pure’ 
girls. If they continued in the old ways, they lacked the comforting assurance 
enjoyed by their fathers, who had known that their own mothers were 
shutting their eyes to their sons’ ‘wild oats.’” The college friendship of 
Thackeray and FitzGerald is explained in one acute sentence: “It represents 
to a large extent the clinging together of two similarly confused spirits in a 
world which seems to have no place for them.” Equally good is the explana- 
tion of Thackeray’s addiction to gambling: ‘Since he could not be an athlete, 
a brilliant scholar or debater, a Byron or Don Juan of the drawing room, he 
could at least model himself on one type of hero: the great man who never 
quails or betrays emotion in the face of circumstances. Such men fascinated 
him: his writings express a deep admiration for Wellington, George Washing- 
ton, Charles James Fox, and others who possessed the all-essential coolness.” 
Again, Mr. Ennis is at his best when he remarks: “Thirty years later, he was 
preparing for his impending death. Part of the preparation was confessing to 
his public in The Roundabout Papers all manner of old guilts and miseries.” 
And Thackeray’s satiric attitude, with its baffling inconsistencies, is well ex- 
plained in the comment that he “had no special reason to quarrel with the 
existing order, except that at Charterhouse, at Cambridge, and now in London 
it seemed inclined to go jogging ahead in blissful ignorance of a young man 
named Thackeray. The combativeness aroused by that neglect had never 
found the usual undergraduate outlet in the beating up of bargemen. Now it 
at last found a place where it could have play—in controversial journalism.”’ 

Throughout, Mr. Ennis displays his intensive knowledge of Thackeray’s 
life and writings. More important, however, is his understanding tolerance 
toward the weaknesses of the novelist’s paradoxical character. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 
University of Southern California 


STUDIES ON THE LOCAL SENSE OF THE PREPOSITIONS IN, AT, ON, AND TO 
IN MoDERN ENnGLIsH. By Karl-Gunnar Lindkvist. (Lund Studies in 
English, xx.) Lund: C. E. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1950. Pp. 428. 19. Sw. cr. 


THE STUDY here reviewed is concerned specifically with the spatial-local senses 
of the indicated prepositions and, except for a very few references to American 
English, exclusively with British English use. The purpose of the study, at 
least by implication, is not only theoretical but also practical. A “penetrating 
investigation of this aspect of the English language is desirable, indeed 
necessary,” the author says, “‘not only because it has been neglected by earlier 
scholars, but also because it is probably this part of the language which causes 
foreigners . . . the greatest difficulty” and because “English is to-day more 
used as an international auxiliary language than any other.” (One may be 
permitted to doubt that a foreigner whose interest in English is purely practi- 
cal is likely to study an investigation of this kind or that he will derive more 
benefit from its perusal than from the extensive reading of English or from a 
purely formal comparison of English prepositional use with that of his own 
language.) As to the method, this, in the words of the author, is a “strictly 
linguistic [as distinguished from a psychological or philosophical] one, viz. co 
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start from the linguistic expressions themselves”... and “to classify the 
various kinds of expressions according to the physical reality they serve to 
express.”’ “As a result,” he says, “the thesis indicates the relation between 
the linguistic expression [? the prepositional phrase, see p. 15] and the physical 
reality [? expressed by the prepositional phrase], and aims thereby to get at 
the specific meaning conveyed by particular prepositional usages.”’ He adds, 
however, that “it would have been neither possible nor desirable to omit the 
psychological aspect entirely: we should be informed, not only that an 
Englishman uses a certain preposition in a given case, but also that his choice 
of this specific one may depend on the fact that he is accustomed to apprehend- 
ing the physical reality in a specific manner (perhaps in a manner strange to 
the foreigner... ).”’ It may be noted that the form of the definition is not 
that of strict lexicography; the treatise does not, that is, offer logical analyses 
of the prepositions under consideration but confines itself to stating and 
illustrating their use. 

By way of favorable comment one may say that the investigation mani- 
festly represents an enormous amount of painstaking labor, both as regardsa 
survey of the work already done in the general field—work much of which the 
author finds less than satisfactory—and as regards the treatment at first 
hand of the specific subject, as this appears in the “definitions” offered and in 
the great wealth of illustrative material; and that the investigation should 
prove very useful as a basis for further study. 

By way of unfavorable comment one may say, I believe, that the work 
suffers from a misconception of the function, lexical and syntactic, of the 
preposition per se, a deficiency which leads to over-minute differentiation, 
often far beyond the limits of relevance, i.e. beyond the limits of the category 
“place,” and to marked looseness, inconsistency, and redundance of state- 
ment; and that the choice of illustrative quotations is sometimes unfortunate. 
A few excerpts will perhaps help to make this criticism clear. 


In is used to indicate what is found within the outer bounds of surfaces like pictures, 
maps, pages, and mirrors ... p. 54. 


In is used mainly after the verbs be, reside, rest, and lie to indicate the person (or thing) 
in whose control something is or on whom something depends . . . p. 84. 


In is used with complements denoting certain “supporting” objects, e.g. chair and bed, 
to indicate that they are being used according to their purpose, i.e. to receive and sup- 
port a living being in a sitting, lying, or standing posture, the living being normally 
stationing itself there with a view to resting or carrying on or being the object of some 


activity. (“ ... he remained crouching in his armchair with the most ferocious scowl 
on his face.” “ . . . if ye will touch a fair wench in a couch of a soft bed of down . . .”) 
p. 112. 


At is used with complements denoting buildings and other structures, or parts of them, 
places and areas that are intended for special purposes, to indicate that they are being 
used according to their purposes, i.e. are the centres of an activity that is characteristic 
of the place. (“The A. I. K. Club of Stockholm began their tour of this country yester- 
day at Stamford Bridge, where they lost to Chelsea by two goals to one.” “On the top 
of which Cage was placed a Pillorie . . . for Millers stealing of corne af the Mill . . . ”) 
p. 169. 


On is used to indicate a surface or point on which something is suspended or maintained 
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in such a position as to hang down from it or have the greater part of its extension below 
it. (“June had drawn out every leaf on the trees.”) p. 232. 

To is used with complements denoting persons (or animals) to indicate a movement by 
which something is handed over, removed, carried or thrown into their presence, or 
within their reach, in such a way as to be placed at their disposal. (“The duty of taking 
Joe, the canary, to Mrs. Haykin next door was always disliked.’’) p. 305. 


Now this clearly—even if one leaves actual irrelevance out of considera- 
tion—confuses the function of the preposition with that of the totality of the 
linguistic expression (preposition plus complement [=object] plus context) 
and confuses meaning as such with mere application. A preposition does have 
sense, to be sure, and this sense—except perhaps in the case of the preposition 
of, the lexical content of which is so indeterminate that this preposition may 
be said to be almost purely morphological in function, the specific relation 
being expressed almost entirely by context—is capable of more or less precise 
logical definition. But it is plain that the preposition does not by itself do more 
than express a given meaning in general and in the abstract, a more specific 
meaning being expressed by the prepositional phrase, and a still more specific 
meaning usually being expressed by the prepositional phrase plus context, a 
meaning which in turn, in the case of a local preposition, may even be affected 
by the position of an observer. (In this connection it may be remarked that 
the linguistic expression does not represent the physical reality as such but the 
physical reality as perceived and conceived by the speaker.) 

In a measure the foregoing adverse criticism loses point, it may be ad- 
mitted, if one takes into account the “final notes” of the treatise, a statement 
which is clear-cut and concise where the introduction is obscure and repeti- 
tious; for in these notes the author recognizes the fact that English preposi- 
tional use is to a considerable extent a formal matter, i.e. a matter of 
construction. If one could make a suggestion with respect to a piece of writing 
already in print, it would be that the author—if he could disabuse his mind 
of the notion that there is a specifically British English as distinguished from, 
for example, a Scandinavian or a German mode of apprehension of physical 
reality—should begin with these final notes and re-work the entire discus- 
sion; for this would no doubt help to make the investigation what every 
scientific study of language should be—as much as possible like the work of a 
physicist or chemist or, better, of a biologist. 

Oscar E. JOHNSON 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Bitty Bupp, A PLay IN THREE Acts. Adapted from a Novel by Herman 
Melville. By Louis O. Coxe and Robert Chapman. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 56. $1.50. 


ONE OF THE most significant American plays to achieve a Broadway produc- 
tion in the winter season of 1951 was the Louis Coxe-Robert Chapman 
dramatization of Herman Melville’s posthumous story, Billy Budd. The play 
indeed made dramatic history since not only did it enjoy various reprieves 
after its closing had been announced, but managers and actors in no way 
associated with its production pleaded with the public to support it. As a re- 
sult the run of the Broadway production was extended from weeks to months 
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until finally public interest almost matched critical acclaim and justified the 
management in continuing the financial backing of the venture. 

Although Moby Dick has achieved film treatment in various forms, 
Billy Budd is the first Melville story to be successfully and artistically adapted 
to the stage. Its success is due partly to the deep-seated and dramatic an- 
tagonisms inherent in the original tale and partly to the fact that the co. 
authors saw in Billy Budd a morality play which they proceeded to objectify 
and externalize in magnificent fashion. Where much of the prose story is 
largely the expository conflict of virtue and vice, in the dramatic version 
Billy Budd exemplifies natural goodness, and the master-at-arms John Clag. 
gart natural depravity, unmotivated and untempered by either tolerance or 
charity. Even the third act, which becomes a rhetorical debate between 
natural law and admiralty law, is successfully presented in terms of human 
conflict and is not merely the contrast of two sets of standards. Perhaps one 
of the most impressive scenes of the play is that in which Captain Vere pleads 
logically and emphatically for the execution of Billy Budd as a penalty for his 
impulsive murder of Claggart, although throughout Vere’s disquisition one is 
positive that he is supporting a legalistic position which both his heart and 
soul abhor. 

Students of Melville will be interested in certain changes that the play- 
wrights have seen fit to make in the text. The structure has been generally 
tightened, the motivation for the catastrophe clarified, and a number of little 
touches utilized to establish Billy Budd’s goodness and Claggart’s malice. 
Speaking parts have been assigned to a number of sailors who are not indi- 
vidualized in Melville’s original story, including the maintopman Jackson 
(unfortunately named since Melville had given the same patronymic to the 
sinister villain of his novel Redburn). The old salt known as the Dansker re- 
tains an important role. Much attention is paid to the three officers who com- 
prise the drumhead court which sentences Billy Budd to death, a scene which 
is summarily presented in the source. And with sure dramatic sense the play- 
wrights have given the final line to Billy Budd himself whereas Melville ap- 
pended four brief chapters as a kind of anticlimax. In the play just as the 
hero is about to be hanged he turns to the commanding officer, and in a loud 
and clear voice without a trace of the stammer which brought about his down- 
fall he cries out, ‘‘God bless Captain Vere!” Thus admiralty law is vindicated, 
but at the height of catastrophe human goodness finds a vicarious triumph. 

A reading of the play Billy Budd confirms the high praise which critics 
and playgoers have heaped upon the Coxe-Chapman dramatization. The 
playwrights have been conspicuously successful in telling the story in terms 
of the theater and in contributing vivid and terse dialogue. The result is a 
work of art genuinely moving both in the library and on the stage. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


University of Illinois 
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